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About Folks and Things 


Be sure to read on page thirteen what 
Foreign Mission Secretary Minton has to 
say regarding the disaster in Japan. A 
wireless message from Mr. Garman at 
Sendai, received since the article mentioned 
was written, states that our large mission 
home in Tokyo, as well as our largest 
church there, suffered most severely from 
the earthquake. The message also states 
that relief is urgently needed. Brother 
Minton has already forwarded funds by 
post-office money order, which will take 
several weeks to reach them, and at the 
same time he has started another fund by 
cable, though the cable office could not say 
how long it would take to get it through. 
In view of the message from Mr. Garman, 
funds are urgently needed. Our people 
have already begun to respond in generous 
fashion, but let us not stop until we have 
satisfied ourselves that we have given until 
every need of our stricken workers is 
supplied and until we have assured our 
Mission Board of sufficient means to cover 
all damage. Nothing short of our very best 
effort and most whole-hearted sacrificial 
giving will suffice at such a time as this. 


Rev. D. B. Seal, formerly of the Baptist 
Church, was received into the Virginia 
Valley Central Conference at. its last ses- 
sion. 

The Northwestern Ohio Conference meets 
on Thursday evening, October 18, and con- 
tinues over Sunday, with the Lafayette 
Christian Church. 

Brother G. Dewey Wigfield, a school 
teacher and active lay worker, was licensed 
to preach by the Rays Hill and Southern 
Pennsylvania Conference. 

Rev. Amos S. Allen has accepted the field 
secretaryship of the New Jersey Christian 
Conference, and for this reason has 
changed his address to Finesville, N. J. 

Rev. Rufus E. Emmert has just come to 
take charge at West Manchester. Ohio, 
from which point he will carry work in the 
Bonebrake Theological Seminary at Dayton. 

Rev. Cecil Leek, who closed the year’s 
work with the Center Church, near New 
Richmond, Ind., will serve the Otter Church 
half time next year. His other plans are 
not completed. 

Rev. W. M. Clem, a graduate of Elon 
College and now a student in the Yale 
Divinity School, was ordained to the Chris- 
tian ministry by the Virginia Valley Cen- 
tral Conference. ‘ 

Brother Henry May, a senior student at 
Elon College and the son of Rev. A. W. 
May, one of our aged veterans in the min- 
istry, was ordained at the recent session 
of the Rays Hill and Southern Pennsyl- 
vania Christian Conference. 

Rev. G. B. Garner will remain with the 
church at Cairo, Ohio, for another year— 
which will complete his half century in the 
ordained ministry. He has been remark- 
ably blessed with health and strength, ever 
able to give an abundant ministry. 


Rev. Frank Thomas, a Defiance student 
who has been preaching at Union Chapel, 
Miami Ohio Conference, during the summer 
vacation, has been called to remain at this 
work for the coming year and also to re- 
main with his church at Prairieville, Ind. 

Rev. W. M. Jay and family arrived at 
their new field of labor at Everett, Penn- 
sylvania, on Saturday evening, September 
8. Brother Jay writes us that it was an 
enjoyable beginning, having preached three 
times on the following day—twice at the 
Earlston Church and once at Clearville. 


We are glad to report that our last word 
from Dr. W. W. Staley is more encourag- 
ing. Although he suffers intensely at 
times, his general condition shows improve- 
ment. The operation was to have been 
postponed for several days. We are sure 
that the prayers of the brotherhood are 
sustaining him in these trying days. 

The Broad Street Church, Westerly, R. I., 
is donating a library to the mountain work 
in Carroll County, Virginia, and the wom- 
an’s missionary society of that church is 
paying the transportation. We are sure 
that other churches and societies will want 
to contribute libraries for, still other mis- 
sion points and the same should com- 
municate the fact to Mrs. F. B. Bullock. 


Rev. R. W. Page has accepted a call to 
the Sparta Church, at Kimmell, Ind., Eel 
River Conference, and will take charge of 
the work October 1. This is a return 
pastorate for Brother Page, as some years 
ago he served the Sparta Church for four 
years. His present pastorate, the Ottawa 
River Church, Northwestern Ohio Confer- 
ence, will be in need of a pastor October 1. 


We must reiterate the fact that The 
Herald simply cannot use field notes and 
other communications which are signed 
simply by the initials or some pseudonym 
that do not indicate the name of the sender. 
We must know the name of the author. 
Every now and then we receive field notes 
which we cannot publish for this reason. 
This is a rule which is exacted by all news- 
papers and periodicals everywhere. 

We are happy to hear that the Ohio Cen- 
tral Conference this year was especially 
good with many encouraging features in its 
work. It very wisely has arranged to con- 
tinue Field Secretary Crampton, who has 
had much to do with making the good work 
of the conference this year. A movement is 
on foot to merge this and the Mount 
Vernon Ohio Conference into one, and a 
joint session of these two bodies may be 
planned for next year. 

Miss Martha Denison, who has been 
preaching every Sunday during vacation at 
the Genntown Church, attended the Inter- 
national Woman Preachers’ Association at 
Chicago, August 28-30, where she read the 
paper written by Mrs. Bullock on “The 
Woman Preacher and the Child”—Mrs. Bul- 
lock not being able to be present to take her 
part on the program. The paper won dis- 
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tinction, and we are happy to announce that 
The Herald will publish it soon. 


Miss Lucy Eldredge, Secretary of Reli- 
gious Education of the Southern Christian 
Convention, has been granted a two months’ 
vacation for the purpose of being at home 
with her mother, Mrs. Hermon Eldredge, 
who recently passed through a very trying 
operation in a Cleveland hospital. We are 
glad to learn that Mrs. Eldredge is improv- 
ing surely in health and strength and has 
every assurance that she will be back to her 
normal health in a few weeks or months, at 
most. 


The First Christian Church of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Dr. W. T. Walters pastor, 
will have its formal opening services on 
September 30. This new building is one of 
the most beautiful church edifices in the 
city of Richmond and represents a value of 
approximately $100,000. A number of 
prominent speakers are to participate in 
the services, from our own and other de- 
nominations. A large attendance is ex- 
pected and a cordial invitation is extended 
to all members and friends of the Christian 
Church to enjoy the opening services. 

As was announced in the Foreign Mission 
Department a few weeks ago, Brother and 
Sister Bruce Morton, of Newmarket, On- 
tario, sailed for Porto Rico on the Steam- 
ship Ponce, leaving New York September 
18. Brother Victor Rivera, who recently 
graduated from Elon College, is to sail 
September 22. With these splendid new 
workers added to our present force, our 
work in Porto Rico will have opportunity 
for an unusually large growth in useful- 
ness. Mr. and Mrs. Morton will be sta- . 
tioned for the time being with Miss Wil- 
liams at Salinas, while Brother Rivera will 
make his headquarters in Ponce. 


We have many students from our church- 
es who will spend the coming year in some 
university. The Herald wants to empha- 
size the vast importance of getting these 
students to give their attendance and their 
co-operation to our near-by church if we 
are fortunate enough to have one in the 
same city. The loss to the Christian Church 
has been tremendous simply because our pas- 
tors and parents have been so indifferent 
along this line. These young folks are usu- 
ally of the very finest and most dynamic 
type and are gradually won away to other 
denominations or lost to all church life if 
they are not kept in touch with one of our 
own churches during their school life. At 
Urbana, Illinois, for instance, we have a 
church only six blocks east of the State Uni- 
versity campus, with Dr. E. A. Watkins pas- 
tor. And at Columbus, Ohio, we have a 
church only a few blocks from the State 
University, with Rev. John S. Kegg as pas- 
tor. It will be mightily worth while for 
young men and young women from our 
churches to give their co-operation, for 
either of these pastors is worthy of lead- 
ership in a way that will be helpful to 
them. We want to urge young people at- 
tending these schools to get in touch with 
these men. 








Do These Fundamentalists Want This ? 


OME of our readers do not seem yet to have grasped 
S the seriousness of the situation thrust upon the 
Church by the Fundamentalist controversy. They 
seem to think that it is nothing more than a theological 
argument—and they are as indifferent to it as they are 


to most things “theological.”” They have not yet sensed 
the fact that some Fundamentalists are deliberately 
planning to bring about a split in the Church, and the 
tormation of a denomination of their own. For two or 
three years there have been rumors afloat to this effect, 
and every now and then some religious periodical has 
pointed to certain things which seem to indicate that 
something of this kind is slowly culminating. The recent 
decision of the Fundamentalist to issue Sunday-school 
literature of their own—totakethe place of that published 
by the various denominations—and the reported promise 
of The Sunday School Times to have separate helps and 
comments week by week for this Fundamentalist litera- 
ture, are cases in point. Such signs together with the 
open advocacy of such a step by many writers and speak- 
ers are confirming the fears that an attempt may be 
made to form an entirely new sect. 


0 one need comfort himself with the delusion that this 

is only the idle talk of a few extremists. We agree 
that they are extremists all right—but many of them are 
the recognized leaders of the Fundamentalists. The last 
issue of The Literary Digest gives wide publicity to an 
article in The World’s Work touching this subject, which 
indicates something of how serious the movement has be- 
come, having, as it does, the indirect if not the direct sup- 
port of the Moody Bible Institute and its Monthly and 
a number of lesser periodicals. The Digest quotes Rev. 
J. Frank Norris, in whose church at Fort Worth, Texas, 
the World Convention of Fundamentalists was recently 
held, as prophesying: “There is going to be a new de- 
nominatiof. . . . It is going to be a Bull Moose bolt.” 
Speaking of our present denominations, he declared: 
“We are going to rip them up.” In a symposium touch- 
ing the same subject, in The Homiletic Review for 
September, Dean Torrey, the peer of all Fundamentalists, 
advocates such a breaking up of the churches and a re- 
alignment along Fundamentalist lines. The editor of the 
Presbyterian, another stanch leader, declares that, 
“Separation is the scriptural and reasonable requirement 
in the case;” and he believes that “‘it is to this separation 
that everything is tending in the Protestant Church.” 
While Professor Machen, of Princeton, one of the most 
prominent writers of this group, insists that “it is quite 
intolerable that both of them [the Fundamentalist and 
the Modernist views] should be propagated by the same 
funds and with the endorsement of the same organiza- 


tion.” Can it be possible that these men are conscious of 
what they are doing? Can it be possible that those men 
in our own and other denominations who are supporting 
and encouraging them in this wild move realize what it 
all means? We cannot bring ourselves to believe that 
they do. When they are talking about “dividing the 
Church,” they are doubtless thinking only of denomina- 
tional conferences and assemblies—thinking in a rather 
vague and indefinite way of the Church at large. Surely 
they have never stopped to think of the local church in 
this connection and of what “divisions of the Church” 
would mean down there in the local community. They 
may call it by the euphoneous name of “division” up in a 
general convention ; but everybody with any judgment at 
all knows that down in the local church it will be a 
“quarrel,” the ugliest, nastiest, most damning quarrel 
any community ever knows—a church quarrel. Call it 
that, and then see how it sounds and how you think you 
would like it. 


NE must remember that if this Fundamentalist rift 

is begun, it will touch almost all of the denomina- 
tions of the land; and it will run down through their 
various governing organizations until it reaches and 
vents itself upon the local church. There it will spend 
its fury. Local communities will be torn to pieces, bitter 
hostilities will be aroused, and processes of hate will be 
begun which wili not be eradicated in a generation. Old 
friends and neighbors soon will be brought to suspicion 
and hate one another, people who have worked and 
worshiped together in churches from their earliest 
memories will become too bitter towards one another to 
pray together or sing together any longer. And it will 
not stop at the church doors. It will permeate the social 
life of the community and the school life, and business 
and politics. Good old deacons and kind old sisters who 
have worked together for the finest interests of the com- 
munity for years will be set to fighting one another in all 
these relationships. And while the church folks—the 
Christians—in the community are doing this, the outside 
element will be standing off and, with ridicule and sar- 
casm, pointing to how “these brethren love one another!” 
And all the devilish forces of sin will be combining for a 
new and firmer hold on the community while the follow- 
ers of Christ quarrel among themselves. If there is any- 
thing which would make young people hate religion, this 
would. Anybody who has ever observed a church quarrel 
knows that this is exactly what happens—and our Funda- 
mentalist friends ought to be made clearly to understand 
that this is exactly what will happen in this case also. 
They must be made to conceive of this terrible thing in 
the terms of the local church and the local community—— 
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which invariably are the ones that suffer the most from such 
controversies. 


UT it will be far worse than the average church quarrel. When 

denominations split up, the property rights are involved. Both 
sides invariably lay claim to the churches and the parsonages and 
the colleges and the mission interests and the denominational head- 
quarters. Lawsuits start which last for years, and increase the 
deadening bitterness between brethren. But this projected split 
will go much further than that and be far more disastrous a 
matter than any denominational division ever yet has been. For 
it will not stop with one denomination or with all denominations: 
but it must inevitably be carried into all interdenominational ac- 
tivities and organizations if it is to effect the purposes which the 
Fundamentalists have in mind. It would be utterly inconsistent 
and ineffective for them to “separate out” those of the Funda- 
mentalist faith from the “heretics” in the various denominations 
and at the same time continue to worship and to work with those 
heretics in our various interdenominational organizations. This 
means that the cleavage will surely be carried into the Sunday- 
school associations and the Christian Endeavor organizations, 
county, State, and national; and into the Federal Council of 
Churches and all other such federated activities. To stop short 
of this would be to hamstring the movement and make it an 
absurdity. If those who hold a different theology than that of the 
Fundamentalists are too heretical and’ “unsafe” to be tolerated in 
the existing denominations and local churches, it would be the 
height of folly to suppose that they could be trusted as fellow- 
Christians and fellow-workers of the Kingdom in these great 
federated movements which have meant immeasurably much for 
the strength of the gospel and the good of mankind in the past few 
years. And no one has sensed the possible calamity to the Church 
and to the Kingdom which surely will come out of such a the- 
ological war and theological division, until he has envisioned what 
it will mean also to these great interdenominational institutions 
and agencies. At a critical time like this, it might almost bring 
about the collapse of Christianity itself. 


IN its last two issues, The Herald was speaking particularly of 

the necessity for a closer approach to Christian union—a neces- 
sity based upon the very nature of Christ and his gospel. It would 
be fearfully remiss in its duty to its readers, and especially its 
duty to our denominational position, if it did not now sound a 
warning of the terrible havoc which this new and threatening 
schism of the Church would work both to the local community and 
to the larger things of the Kingdom. It does this with the con- 
viction that the great body of Christian people will revolt against 
any leadership, Fundamentalist or Modernist, which would carry 
the Church and the Kingdom into such a disastrous experiment as 
that of the proposed separation of Christians into two great fight- 
ing groups—groups that will come to their most severe and ugly 
clashing down among old friends and neighbors in every local com- 
munity. The Herald cannot believe that such a thing is possible 
among sane men and women in a day like this. In our own and 
many other denominations are hundreds and thousands of Funda- 
mentalists to whom the very thought of it would be intolerable. 
They are living together and worshiping together in perfect peace 
with men and women of liberal faith—men and women whom they 
recognize to be as Christian in spirit and conduct, as obedient to 
Jesus Christ and his Word, and as beautiful in sacrifice and service 
as are they themselves. And we cannot believe that such Funda- 
mentalists can, by any process of agitation, misrepresentation, 
and abuse, be set against their trusted friends and neighbors. No 
one—with possibly some rare exceptions among the wildest of the 
liberalists—is wanting to oust the Fundamentalists from the 
churches; or to abuse them, or to deny them the privilege of fullest 
fellowship and co-operation in all of the things of the Church and 
the Kingdom. The liberal element of our own and every other 
denomination is perfectly willing for the Fundamentalists to 
accept any theology they wish and to teach any interpretation of 
faith and the Bible that they will—just so long as they do it peace- 
fully, without trying to drive others who are just as Christian as 
themselves out of the Church. And The Herald is confident that 
the great body of Fundamentalists in our own and every other 
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denomination are just as kindly disposed towards the Liberalists. 
They may radically disagree with them in theology, but they love 
them and work together with them as brethren. And it is the 
immediate duty of this great body of kindly spirited and great- 
hearted Fundamentalists to give their extreme leaders and agitators 
to understand once and for all that it is utterly futile for them to 
dream of splitting the denominations all up in a great ugly quarrel 
just in order to form a new denomination of Fundamentalists—who 
are far from being agreed among themselves, and who soon would 
find another split or two imperative. 


A Sunday-school Test 


OR the first time in the history of our denomination our Sun- 
F day-schools have been assigned to a respectable place in the 

financial support of our denominational Christian Education 
work. A real worth while program has been laid out for develop- 
ing the Sunday-schools and the Christian Endeavor Societies and 
integrating their work and that of the colleges. Trained experts 
have been employed to do what other denominations have long 
since been doing. Dr. Helfenstein is no longer asked to carry work 
that no one person could well do alone; others are to help him pre- 
pare the Sunday-school literature—Mr. Eldredge and Mrs. Bullock. 
And they and Mr. Smith are to be much in the field, and much in 
the office, and are to give their time and their skill to the general 
betterment of our whole educational life, from the infant class in 
our Sunday-schools to the university graduate. There is no need 
here to emphasize the strategical importance of al] this if our 
denomination is to live at all in this day and age. But there are 
three things to which The Herald would like to call the earnest 
thought of our Sunday-schools: 

First, when we speak of Sunday-school, we no longer connote 
simply a group of little children and young folks. Sunday-school 
nowadays means men and women, too—means practically the whole 
church, and very many times a group larger than the church. It 
means a men’s class, which often is the largest group of men 
in the entire church life; and it means a woman’s class or two, 
usually as many or more in number than the men’s class. And 
these classes should make respectable offerings to this work. The 
day is forever past when our Sunday-schools should give only a 
child-sized contribution to any work anywhere. Sunday-schools 
mean “grown-ups” as well as children; and they should be ashamed 
to give anything but a “grown-up” offering. 

Second, our Sunday-schools need, for their own good, to assume 
a far larger sense of responsibility for general work than most of 
them have been doing. There are very few Sunday-schools which 
plan to do anything more than just to run their own work, or that 
feel themselves obligated to the vast machinery of the Kingdom 
outside of their own community. Hundreds of men’s and women’s 
classes just poke along through the same old lesson stuff year after 
year, and spend their time on trivial details of Jewish history and 
silly questions that are not even remotely related to life here and 
now. They never once study our denominations, its needs, its obli- 
gations, and their direct duty thereto. The result is that many of 
our Sunday-schools are utterly selfish—but only so b€cause they 
are utterly ignorant of these larger ideas and larger responsibil- 
ities. To teach them and to link them up with the general work 
of the Kingdom will transform their spirit and power. 

Third, the Sunday-school is the distinctive organization within 
the local church which is especially charged with the work of 
Christian Education. The Sunday-schools ought to be willing, 
then, to assume much of the responsibility for the financial support 
of this general educational work of the denomination. They must 
remember that much of this is spent directly upon their literature 
and their organizations and their programs—and they should be 
ashamed if the Sunday-schools thems2lves did not furnish at least 
this much of the money. But they should do more than that. They 


‘ should pile up a great surplus above what is needed for dis- 


tinctively Sunday-school work in order that the entire field of 
Christian Education can be adequately pushed. They should do 
this with a growing conception of how imperative is all of this 
outside and larger work if the Kingdom is to be adequately served 
at a time like this; and they should do it with a deepening sense 
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of their own part and responsibility in these larger and more 
unselfish realms of service. 

These are some of the things which each pastor and each 
Sunday-school superintendent should lay heavy upon his own 
heart and upon the hearts of his school in preparation for the 
offering which is to be taken for Christian Education on Rally 
Day, September 30. 


A Disaster—And Opportunity 


NDEFINITE as is the word with reference to the terrible 
I disaster in Japan, one thing is unmistakable: There has been 

a dreadful loss of life and an appalling destruction of property. 
The newspaper reports leave no doubt about either of these, and 
make certain the fact that there is the most desperate and urgent 
need for financial relief in great quantities. Our own church is 
most fortunate in that its missionaries have all been spared, as 
indeed have those of nearly all of the other churches doing work 
in that land. But undoubtedly many native Christians have lost 
their lives—how many, and how many of our own may be included 
in this number, we do not yet know. But the wants of many of 
those who are alive will be intense. Undoubtedly their homes 
have been destroyed, as we fear some of our mission properties 
have also; and they and some of our missionaries may be left 
practically destitute, with all of their earthly possessions gone. 
One cannot conceive of the physical and mental suffering of such 
a situation—with a great territory left utterly desolate, with 
literally millions of men and women without home or food or 
shelter and their loved ones dead or lost. The horror of it is 
unthinkable. 


The Trend 


Will We Try to Love Our Next-door Neighbor? 


Every well-wisher for Mexico will certainly be glad that finally, 
after all of these years of “watchful waiting,’ the United States 
has seen fit to accord full recognition to that country—on August 
31. It is an indication that affairs there have settled down onto a 
basis which promises permanency and security; and it ought to be 
also an indication that the kindliest and most sympathetic co- 
operation will henceforth be maintained by the United States 
towards its southern neighbor, with every possible influence and 
co-operation towards helping it work out the many perplexing 
problems which still confront it. One thing ought to be assured— 
though we are very fearful that it will not be—and that is that 
the Christian forces of the United States will have at least as 
much to do with deciding the future relationships of the two na- 
tions as will the oil and mining interests. It is certainly most 
unfortunate, and a sad commentary upon a Christian nation, that 
commercial interests have cut such a dominating figure in the re- 
lation of these two nations—and always with that utterly selfish 
aggrandizement which looked to its own interests rather than to 
the welfare of Mexico. 

Sqmething of what an irritating problem some of our citizens 
have made for Mexico can be judged from a single instance, 
which is by no means an isolated one. Nothing is more basic to 
the’ future prosperity and uplift of that country than.to get the 
land out of the hands of the few in order to make it available for 
homesteads for its peon population. This President Obregon has 
been, trying to do, through a law which gives the government the 
right to purchase and distribute such land. But he has met the 
bitter opposition of certain Americans, opposition that can be 
understood when we know that three of these Americans own a 
strip of land along the border seven hundred kilometers long and 
three hundred kilometers wide—a territory twice as large as 
Ohio. There is absolutely no hope of ever correcting the deplor- 
able conditions of serfdom and illiteracy among the masses of 
that country until the land can be opened up to ownership and 
cultivation and the mine and oil industry run for the good of the 
country rather than for the excessive profit of United States 
citizens. Yet it is just such wholesome and necessary reforma- 
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For those there it is an awful disaster. But for us here in 
America it is a marvelous opportunity—a marvelous opportunity 
to show the depth and sincerity of Christian concern for Japan, a 
marvelous opportunity to cultivate unbounded generosity in our 
own hearts and to cultivate undying friendship in the hearts of 
the Japanese people. If only Christian America will now do her 
part, if only our churches and other Christian organizations will 
give with prodigal hand for the relief of this distress, God will 
use it as a miracle-working means in his grace to open new and 
wondrous doors of opportunity and power for the Christian re- 
ligion in that nation. 

So when we are pleading with you and your church to make 
a generous offering and to send it immediately to Foreign Secre- 
tary Minton, we are pleading both for the relief of human misery 
and for the advancement of the cause of Christ in a mission land. 
Your gift will help to do both. It will relieve suffering and it will 
help to establish a deeper and firmer friendship between our 
churches and the native population. With all of our heart, thee, 
we beg of our pastors and our churches to take great offerings and 
hurry them to the Mission Office immediately; and we appeal te 
every individual Christian to give with an unprecedented generos- 
ity to this emergency need—either directly to his church or by 
sending his check here to the Mission Office. There will be other 
agencies raising money for Japanese relief to which you may need 
to contribute; but every member of the Christian Church should 
feel under direct obligation to do all that he possible can to help 


-avert the grave disaster that will come to our work for Christ in 


that land unless it can have quick and generous succor. Send your 
gift immediately to Secretary W. P. Minton, C. P. A. Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


of Events 


tions: which have been so strongly opposed by these predatory 
citizens of ours. And the shame of it is that they have all too 
frequently had a preponderating influence at Washington. 

If only the united Christian forces of America could exert as 
much influence upon our Government in behalf of the largest 
possible good of Mexico as our commercial interests have exerted 
to its harm, it would do wonders for permanent peace between the 
two nations; and it would also work miracles in opening the way 
for a larger and more effective ministry of Protestant missions in 
that land which has been so long cursed by the old type of priest- 
ridden Catholicism. 


A Statesman of Ascending Merit 

Most Americans think of Mexicans as “Greasers” and have no 
nigher conception of: them than that gained from the filthy, 
Grunken, big-hearted, gun-toting Mexican desperadoes of the 
movies. It will help us to have more confidence in Mexico and to 
give it more sympathetic support in its fight against predatory 
commercial interests from our own and other lands if only we 
can come to appreciate the real merit and worthy purpose of 
President Obregon. However he may have come into power—and 
it would be unjust to measure revolutionists in the desperate 
straits of that nation by our own American yardsticks—he has 
steadily been winning the confidence and respect of thoughtful 
people. In an appreciation of him in The Christian Centwry, 
written after a visit to that country and its president, Dr. William 
Stidger has this to say: 


President Obregon is a man with an international mind. He 
is thinking in terms of humanity rather than in terms of Mexico. 
He has risen above a narrow nationalism and stands with bared 
head and far-seeing eyes, and he has caught the vision of world- 
humanity. We talked of this world view. I found him thinking in 
world terms with a clearness and with a sincerity that did not 
smack of politics. He takes a permanent stand that does not 
suggest a veneered camouflage to win votes. Of this matter he 
has said publicly, and he said personally to me: “A nation—nay 
the human race, should be envisaged and dealt with as a unity, 
like a great tree with its roots, branches, boughs, blossoms, fruits, 
and leaves—every organ being in touch with every other.” 

One of the first acts of President Obregon upon his coming 
into power, was the curtailment of the army, and the use of the 
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money that had formerly been turned into upkeep of the army for 
educational purposes. He says that he wants every child to have a 
chance at an education. Those who know, tell me that there has 
never been a more serious attempt, since the beginning of the 
revolution, to establish an educational system in Mexico, than 
Obregon’s effort at the present time. ... Already great estates 
have been divided, just compensation being given to the owners 
of these estates. In several instances the property of the Catholic 
Church has been confiscated and turned into playgrounds’ for chil- 
dren in the congested districts of Mexico City... . 

President Obregon is a generous personal supporter of the 
Y. M. C. A., because he believes in the humanitarian work that it 
is doing. Recently he gave that organization a check for twenty- 
five thousand pesos, the largest gift that the Association has ever 
received from a state executive. In giving this check he said: 

Don’t think we are helping the Y. M. C. A. out of any spirit of 
the goodness of our hearts. Our motive is entirely selfish. You 
are co-operating with us in the development of our country, and 
we desire to co-operate with you.” .. . Dr. E. J. Dillon, Obregon’s 
latest interpreter, says that at the close of the year 1921, when 
President Obregon uttered his appeal for universal disarmament, 
the “influential press of South America proclaimed him as the 
spiritual leader of the Latin American race and confirmed its an- 
nouncement later on when he issued his bill for compensating and 
pensioning injured and aged workingmen.” 

Obregon’s appeal for compensation for injured workingmen 
and for the aged, and his championship of world disarmament 
have won for him the spiritual leadership of the Latin Americans. 
This is supreme spiritual and social leadership. This is what 
makes me bold to call him an international prophet of social justice. 


The Kaiser Spirit of Mussolini 


As this is being written, the peace of Europe and maybe of the 
whole world is being threatened by Mussolini, the real ruler of 
Italy, who in the most detestable spirit of swagger and braggadocia 
is defying the League of Nations and all other interference with 
his plans to trample Greece. In the old-time spirit and sordidness 
of the Kaiser, and with as dense ignorance of what is tolerable 
among nations in this present day, this up-start tyrant is playing 
with the kind of matches that may at any moment start a holocaust 
which will destroy our modern civilization. But certain things 
impress one hopefully. 

The first is the universal repugnance towards Mussolini and 
the idea that such a man as he should be permitted to rule over 
any nation in a day like this. Swung into power by a secret 
patriotic organization, he is just such a type as one can always 
expect will come to the front from such secretive processes of 
suspicion and hatred as that out of which he came. He was 
schooled in tyranny and the secret rule of a few in his organiza- 
tion; and it is no surprise to any well-read man that he should 
undertake to rule in the world with the same ruthless hand that 
he is accustomed to in his own country. But the world has no 
stomach for such rulers; for the day for Kaisers, little or big, is 
forever past. 

The second hopeful reaction is the very general resentment 
that he should be talking about “the honor of Italy,” and should 
make revenge and oppression and even war an exoneration of a 
nation’s honor rather than the use of cool sense and magnanimity 
and great-heartedness. A few years ago that might have done. 
For individuals then thought it quite honorable to fight a duel and 
nations to fight a war over their “honor;” but now they are learn- 
ing that it is neither good honor nor good sense to do so. To 
plunge Europe and the world into war over the murder of a na- 
tionalist, as was done in 1914 and as Mussolini threatens to do 
now, is just about as much a mark of honor and good sense as for 
a bull to go on a mad rampage in a china shop just because some 
boy teased him with a red flag. And this cruel exploit of Mussolini 
za help to throw that silly “honor” idea into the junk pile of the 
past. 

A third observation that has the glimmering of hope for the 
future in it is the fact that nearly everybody turned instinctively 
to the League of Nations with the intense hope that it might be 
able to avert the threatened disaster. Such a situation as 
Mussolini has injected into world affairs makes men intuitively 
feel that there ought to be some world organization with the re- 
sponsibility and the power to snuff out such a threatened war at 
its very inception. One does not need much of a mind to think 
through how preposterously silly it is for the nations of the world 
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to be so helpless at a time like this that one single meglomaniac 
like Mussolini could start a chain of events that may wreck them 
all. If the statesmen of the world have not sense enough to quit 
playing the wealth and life of their nations on such odds, and 
sense enough to devise some world-machinery that would relieve 
their nations of such risk and jeopardy, they certainly are not 
competent to rule in a time like this. Talk about super-sovereignty! 
Mussolini is now holding the destiny of the nations in his hands! 
And nations simply have to take their choice of whether they will 
put their trust in mad rulers like him on in a world league made 
up of the fine and great-minded representatives of all of the nations 
of the world to whom have been delegated power to deal with a 
mad ruler like this. This instance is making this alternative 
plain to everybody save only those poor belated politicians who 
have not yet brought their thinking down to modern times and 
modern conditions. The next time you hear any of them carping 
about the super-sovereignty of the League, just ask them how 
much worse that is than to let Mussolini run loose and juggle with 
our destiny in a type of super-sovereignty which is wholly irre- 
sponsible and disastrous indeed? 
oO 

A very timely side light upon the very unsavory conditions 
which exist in some of our coal mining regions was contained re- 
cently in a report addressed to the United States Coal Commission 
by a voluntary committee of college professors and clergymen who 
have made a study of this great question. The report sets forth 
that, in many areas, the families of miners must live in houses 
that are situated on company property; and that many companies 
require them to sign leases which, the report says, forbid the miner 
to receive in his house any person objectionable to the coal com- 
pany. One Pennsylvania concern is reported to allow only three 
kinds of visitors—the doctor, the moving wagon man, and the under- 
taker. The report also condemns the vicious practice of per- 
mitting the coal companies to employ armed deputy sheriffs as 
private guards. The Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company 
employes 407 such men; and the sheriff of Fayette County commis- 
sioned 6,180 such deputy sheriffs during and after the coal strike 
last year. They were paid for by the coal companies and between 
$30,000 and $40,000 was collected as a personal reward by the 
sheriff of Somerset County, Pennsylvania, for assigning deputy 
sheriffs to the companies there. The report declares further that 
several ministers from Coal River, West Virginia, a union district, 
were forced to leave a conference of the Free Will Baptists at 
Dingus Run in May of this year because deputy sheriffs told them 
that ministers from Coal River might be “Red-necks” and that 
men who come to Logan have to do as Logan says. Many 
affidavits supporting the above statements are in the hands of 
the committee. 

oO 


A link between Church and Labor of an altogether unexampled 
character, says The Continent, has been established in Pennsyl- 
vania, where Rev. Richard W. Hogue, an Episcopalian clergyman, 
has been appointed by the State Federation of Labor to be director 
of the Federation’s department of education. This department 
itself is something new—unknown elsewhere in the realm of 
organized labor. Its object is to encourage workingmen to read 
more widely and more systematically—especially on economic 
topics. It will also undertake to inspire workingmen’s sons and 
daughters to persevere in their schooling to the highest grades 
that a lively ambition for education will enable them to reach. 
All this should be a congenial task for a man with a pastor’s 
heart, and no doubt Mr. Hogue will win the hearts of those whom 
he thus serves. In him may they also learn to appreciate better 
the Christianity from which his inspiration to service derives. 


ae 

At its recent session, the American Bar Association, with only 
a few scattering votes in the negative, passed a resolution placing 
the Association squarely behind the idea that the United States 
should join the World Court. This opinion of our greatest lawyers 
as to the value and possibilities of this world organization ought 
to go far to confirm the doubting faith of many Christian people 
who are still fearful of entering upon any great venture of world 
brotherhood. 


The Challenge of Childhood 


HEN Herbert Hoover said, “The 

race moves forward on the feet of 

little children,”: he was only invok- 
ing the nations to place the child in the 
midst of every program of advance—in- 
tellectual, social, and religious. When 
Jesus said, “Suffer little children, and for- 
bid them not to come unto me, for of such 
is the Kingdom,” he declared one of his 
most potent and prophetic truths. The only 
appropriate compliment to his meaning is 
found in the saying of Isaiah, “A little child 
shall lead them.” 


“We need love’s tender lessons taught 
As only weakness can: 

God hath his small interpreters, 
The child must teach the man.” 


The future of the world—the remaking 
of a new moral and religious order—is 
bound up in the guidance and 





direction we give to youth. The © === 


biggest question is not, “Is the 
world safe for demacracy?” but, 
“Is the world safe for child- 


BY REV. H. SHELTON SMITH 


ported that the typical church of America 
spends twice as much money for its janitor 
and three times as much for its music as it 
does. for its Sunday-school. Recently the 
writer examined the budget of an out- 
standing church—a church of a thousand 
members—only to learn the astounding fact 
that in 1918 it spent twice as much for 
flowers as it did for the Sunday-school. 
How long can we keep faith with child- 
hood under such a regime? Is it any won- 
der that, as the Interchurch Survey showed, 
27,000,000 children and youth, or two out 
of three, under twenty-five years of age are 
not in any Sunday-school; or that 50,000,- 
000 above nine years of age are not at- 
tached, by membership, to any church? 
Add to this somber picture the fact that 


Day by Day 


The teaching function of the Church lies 
at the heart of her commission. “Go ye into 
all the world . . . teaching them to observe 
all things.” When Protestantism, especial- 
ly,.fails in this respect, either by neglecting 
to begin with the child or by its inefficient 
teaching program, or both, it loses its 
greatest agency by which to achieve and 
perpetuate religious freedom. For be it 
emphasized repeatedly, the Church’s hope 
for determining the future order of society 
lies in the untapped resources of childhood, 
and if she cannot save and train children 
int the ideals of Jesus Christ she cannot 
hope to save the world. The imperative de- 
mand is upon us who love and cherish the 
“faith of our fathers” to make the agencies 
and processes of Christian nurture the best 
that intelligence and Christian 
zeal can provide. 

It was with this conviction 
that the Christian Church, in 
its General Convention last fall 


hood?” 

That the Church of tomorrow 
is conditioned by the degree to 
which we reach and nurture the 
childhood of today is a fact 
recognized by all seers of God. 
That prince of Sunday-school 
leaders, John Wanamaker, for 
more than sixty years superin- 
tendent of a Philadelphia Sun- 
day-school, said shortly before 
his death: “We can do but little 
for the aged people except nurse 
and love them, but we can, as 
never before, give ourselves to 
rebuild our teaching capacities 
and labor on for a revival in 
the Sunday-school children and 
youth who must take up the 


HEARD a voice at evening softly say: 
Bear not thy yesterday into tomorrow, 
Nor load this week with last week’s lead of sorrow; 
Lift all thy burdens as they come, nor try 
To weigh the present with the by and by. 
One step and then another, take thy way— 
Live day by day. 


Live day by day. 

Though the autumn leaves are withering round thy way, 
Walk in the sunshine. It is all for thee. ot 
Push straight ahead as long as thou canst see, 

Dread not the winter where thou mayst g0; 
But when it comes, be thankful for the snow. 

Onward and upward look and smile and pray— 

Live day by day. 


Live day by day. 
The path before thee doth not lead astray, 
Do the next duty. It must surely be 
The Christ is in the one that’s close to thee, 
Onward, still onward, with a sunny smile, 
Till step by step shall end in mile by mile. 
“I'll do my best,” unto my conscience say— 


(1922), accepted childhood’s 
challenge and dared again to 
share the pioneer spirit of 
Barton W. Stone, Rice Hag- 
gard, and James O’Kelly, by 
launching a comprehensive pro- 
gram of Christian education 
which would recognize the right 
of the child to have the first 
place in its ministry. As a re- 
sult, we now have one inclusive 
Department of Christian Edu- 
cation, charged with the entire 
responsibility of administering 
a full-orbed, non-duplicating 
program of religious nurture 
graded to meet the mental and 
spiritual needs of all ages, ex- 
tending in scope from birth to 


work of building up a better 
citizenship.” Marion Lawrance 
has recently declared, “The 
Church can never prosper or do 
its work or fulfill its Lord’s 
Great Commission to go and 
teach until it teaches first the 
child.” 

Yet the pungent truth re- 
mains, that, until very recently, 
the Protestant churches of our 
country were almost entirely 
adult-centered in their provision for Chris- 
tian education. Visit the average church 
today, built fifteen years ago, and what do 
you find? With rare exceptions it is main- 
ly auditorium—a place for preaching to 
adults and holding revival meetings, with 
few or no classrooms and graded depart- 
ments of worship. These large auditoriums, 
designed for the eleven o’clock sermon, are 
seldom filled, except on memorial days, 
“big” meeting week, or Children’s Day, 
while the boys and girls are sent fifty-two 
times a year into the musty basement or 
smelly kitchen for their religious instruc- 
tion. From an extensive investigation of 
church budgets the Interchurch Survey re- 


Live day by day. 


Live day by day. 


Why art thou bending toward the backward way? 
One summit and another thou shalt mount. 
Why stop at every round the pace to count 
The past mistakes if thou must still remember? 
Watch not the ashes of the dying ember, 

Kindle thy hope. Put all thy fears away— 


Live day by day. 


—Atlantic Monthly. 
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the average Christian home is deplorably 
lax in religious teaching; the fact that half 
of the boys and girls enrolled in the Sun- 
day-school go only half time; and the 
further fact that, if all the pupils attended 
every Sunday in the year, they would get, 
at the rate of thirty minutes a Sunday, less 
than thirty hours of systematic religious 
instruction. Yes, and add to all these things 
the further alarming revelation that the 
average Sunday-school teacher has spent 
less than three weeks in special prepara- 
tion for her peculiarly difficult work, and it 
needs no genius to see that the Church of 
tomorrow is already woefully handicapped 
in its spiritual resources. 


the years of ripe old age. Three 
full-time secretaries are now in 
the field, offering themselves 
for service wherever and when- | 
ever they are needed. They are 
your. representatives and 
through them you may have a 
part in building bigger and 
better Sunday-schools, Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies, and 
Christian colleges in all parts 
of our Zion. 

It is unnecessary, of course, to remind 
you that this new department, with its 
multiplied field sacretaries and greatly ex- 
panded output of religious educational 
periodicals and literature, requires a much 
larger financial support than the budget of 
previous years. But the General Conven- 
tion, which met at Burlington, acted on the 
faith that the Christian Church is ready, 
not only to project big plans with which 
to reach the unreached millions of children, 
but also to make good its vision and faith 
by giving money far more generously than 
ever before. 

Hence the Board of Education has asked 
the churches to raise, through their Sun- 
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day-schools, $7,000 on the last Sunday in 
September, or as near that date as possible, 
as an expression of their interest and con- 
secration to this larger undertaking. With 
almost one hundred thousand pupils in over 
nine hundred Sunday-schools this amount 
can be raised with ease, and in doing its 
share to make this offering a success each 
school will reap a new sense of spiritual 
power in Kingdom service. 

In the spiritual act of giving, let it be 
done with the vision of the hope of the 
world through the religious nurture of 
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childhood; let it be done in the spirit of 
Him who said, “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these, my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me;” and let it 
be done with a prayer that Gcd will greatly 
multiply the offering in the hands of your 
general workers, to the end that the boys 
and girls of today may be loyal to God 
and country in the grander and more useful 
Church of tomorrow. 

“Father in heaven, who lovest all, 

Oh, help thy children when they call, 


That they may build from age to age, 
An undefiled heritage!’’ 


The Dutch Life of Java 


BY WILLIAM C. ALLEN 


HAVE always considered that Denmark 

I was the only country possessing govern- 
ment-owned railroads that were really 
worth while. Now I add Java to the very 
lean list. Maybe the self-possessed Danes 
and Hollanders govern politicians and 
officials better than other peoples. Be that 
as it may, the Javanese railways are finely 
adapted to the service of the country. The 
lines are narrow-gauged. Forty or sixty 
miles per hour are speeds frequently at- 
tained. The sort of “graft” practiced upon 
a long-suffering public in some countries I 
know, is absent. Thus you can go into the 
restaurant cars during the day and get a 
very simple meal, or tea and coffee only. 
At certain hours regular meals are served 
at an exceedingly low tariff. In American 
money soup is seven cents a plate, bread 
and butter seven cents, coffee or tea seven 
cents, a full-course luncheon eighty cents, 
and so forth. The language difficulties of 
foreigners are always overcome by polite 
Officials or by the courteous interpretations 
of your Dutch, but English-speaking, fel- 
low-passengers. It is at strange stations, 
say after the tropical six o’clock sundown, 
that you have to gird on your traveler’s 
armour. Before the train comes to a halt a 
host of shouting wild-eyed natives rush 
your compartment and, unless you fairly 
fight for your worldly possessions, will 
grab them and disappear in the motley 
crowd. You dare not trust to a possible 
sorting-out in the dark. One funny thing 
about the railways of Java is that the 
trains do not run at night. So, for in- 
stance, if you take an express from Batavia 
for Soerabaja—a twenty hours run—you 
stop at some city en route between about 
7:30 p. m. and about 6:00 a. m. This is 
not a hardship because the hotels are excel- 
lent. The reason assigned for this is that 
the native crews fall asleep after nightfall. 
My first experience with the Malay bath 
was on the Dutch ship going from Hong- 
kong to Singapore. Afterward we came 
into full contact with it in Java. In hotels 
and private homes it essentially is the 
same. The houses of our missionary 
friends usually had the bathrooms in the 
rear of the houses where, close by the 
kitchen and storerooms, we would find 
them at the end of long porticoes. A typi- 
cal bathroom has no windows—light can 


enter only over the ample door. There are 
few hooks whereon to hang your clothing. 
The floor and walls are made of concrete 
or stone. All is dark, soothing, and cool 
after the bursting glare of the tropical sun- 
light. There is no bathtub, only a deep, 
concrete well about four feet square and 
on its thick wall is an enormous dipper. 
You plunge that simple implement into the 
water, lift it high above you and pour the 
vivifying fluid over head and_ shoulders. 
The effect is exceedingly stimulating; some- 
how it seems better than a shower. The 
water runs off of the very sloppy floor out 
into a drain. You recognize that the Malay 
bath, next to a limpid mountain stream, is 
the best of all. 


Dutch housewives in Java possess serv- 
ants galore, but servants and sorrows may 
easily intermingle. 


The native servants 




















My Door 
M* a is open, shall I close it 


And a its latch upon the great 
wide world? 
A moment wait. 
Despair! 
And ener 


Out, Envy! Out, 


Ignorance, and 





And a Ambition, Pompous Pride, 
and Wealth! 
Out, out, I say, for I’d be happy here. 






My door is oven, shall I close it yet? 

Come, Friendship, Knowledge, enter 
my abode, 

And Plenty's smiling face, and sweet 
Content, 

And Virtue fair, and Hope, and Love, 

and Christ. 


Come in, my home’s complete; so now 
I'll close 
This inch of wood between the world 


and me. 

| : —Donald A. Fraser. 
work little and, although they may be very 
loyal, infinite tact and patience are required 
in handling them. The range of wages is 
not large. The cooking is done in little 
pans and ovens over small braziers, each 
about the size of an ordinary jardiniere. 
Only one thing can be cooked at a time. 


These miniature stoves stand in rows on 
one side of the ofttimes windowless kitchens, 





ay 
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on the floors, and over them squat the 
dusky cooks whilst watching them. Yet 
amidst these weird surroundings many an 
excellent meal is concocted which, when 
served, is supplemented with luscious 
fruits. 

After tiffin—usually enjoyed at one 
o’clock—a missionary host, unless he saw 
evidences that we were going to our room, 
would smilingly say: “Mr. Allen, you will 
excuse us now; it is time to go to bed.” So 
all members of the family would retire to 
their bedrooms and a midnight silence 
would settle on the house. The same pro- 
cess was observed in all hotels. By two 
o’clock gutteral voices of laughter ceased 
and quietude reigned supreme. But after 
four o’clock, stirrings would be overheard. 
The deeply-shaded windows would evidence 
signs of life. Curtains would be drawn. 
Men and women in pajamas and bathrobes 
would leisurely wander to the bath. 


The custom of going to bed in the after- 
noons, as practiced by most foreigners in 
Java, is a sensible one. It means escaping 
from the enervating heat, which obtains all 
the year in the early afternoon. It carries 
with it physical and mental relaxation. I 
seriously question if most white people 
could possibly live for a series of years in 
Java without it. By four o’clock, even if 
I did not sleep, I was equipped for work for 
the remainder of the day; whereas other- 
wise I would have been exhausted by that 
hour. The natives take all the rest they 
can; but as for the Chinese, they never 
seem to tire. They put to shame our effete 
European stock—they go on forever! 

By five, Dutch-Javanese life is in full 
swing once more. The time for recreation 
has arrived. Dutch ladies, gowned in easy 
fitting garments of flimsy fabrics and 
simple colors, appear upon the scene. The 
fashionable shopping hour has arrived. The 
right calling hour is seven. Afternoon tea 
prepares our Dutch friends for valiant 
service at the dinner table. This function 
is generally at eight o’clock, or may be 
much later. While speaking of table things, 
we do not forget the coffee. It is a heavy 
black syrup offered in little pitchers. Very 
little is sufficient and the cup is then filled 
with water or milk, to suit the taste. If 
genuine American cream were only intro- 
duced, instead of boiled milk, the beverage 
would be ideal. 


One of the notable institutions of Java is 
“Rysttafel,” or Rice Toffle. What is Rice 
Toffle? It is a gastronomic wonder of the 
world. Its astonishing feature does not con- 
sist in the strangeness of the dish, or in 
its cookery, but in the fantastic mixture of 
a huge variety of things such as only a con- 
templative Dutchman could possibly evolve. 
In the hotels it is the great dish for tiffin. 
A typical Rice Toffle is heaped upon you as 
follows: Immediately after giving your 
order there bears down upon you a line of 
ten solemn-faced, turbaned, white-jacketed, 
unshod Malay waiters each armed with his 
contribution to your sure present joy and 
possible future sorrow. Some of these men 
carry several articles of diet, some only 
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one. The first places an immensely deep 
soup-plate in front of you and into its 
depths you are expected to put as much 
boiled rice as you feel confident of master- 
ing. Most Dutchmen take, as a foundation 
for their repast, enough rice to make an 
ordinary meal for commonplace men. Then 
follow the other waiters holding aloft a 
bewildering array of cooked or spiced 
things which the true epicure masses up, 
over and around the original basis of this 
extraordinary meal. The mound of rice is 
lost to view under beefsteak, cabbage, 
baked bananas, done-over meats, beans, all 
sorts of curried affairs, chicken, peanuts, 
fritters, fried eggs, to say nothing of the 
pickled things and what-not too numerous 
to mention. Some of the smaller dishes are 
very hot and burn your tongue. When this 
mountainous conglomeration has_ been 
heaped up, the real Dutchman takes his 
huge spoon and big fork and’ mixes the 
component parts with the rice, and then he 
eats it! Foreigners who are not, so to 
speak, to the manor born generally do not 
indulge in all the ingredients composing 
Rice Toffle. But I confess that, with its 


almost mystic charm of rarely blissful 
seasoning, it is a delightful compound al- 
though you must, if careful to aveid un- 
happy consequences, approach it with cau- 
tion and self-control! 

An outstanding feature of life in Java is 
the social and business position of the 
Eurasians. While England and America 
have decided to consider the children of 
their own white men by dark-skinned 
mothers as social outcasts, the Dutch of the 
East Indies have, on the contrary, decided 
to treat such peoples of mixed breeds as 
white persons and accord them the same 
social status granted the Hollanders of 
purest white blood. In other words, with 
the Dutch, a proportion of white blood 
makes its owner a white person—this being 
the reverse of what the Englishman or 
American grants. As a Dutch lady re- 
marked to me, “Java is the paradise of half- 
casts.” When we consider that white men 
have created a condition for their half-cast 
offspring for which the latter are not re- 
sponsible, it would seem as if the attitude 
of the Dutch toward tliis sad problem is one 
of equity and justice. 


The Master’s Joy 


BY REV. H. S. HARDCASTLE 


These things have I spoken unto you, 
that my joy might remain in you, and that 
your joy might be full_—John 15: 11. 


HE man who spoke these words was 

facing imminent death. Even as he 
spoke them, the mob which was to put him 
to death on the morrow, was forming in 
the city. And he knew it. But here he 
was, speaking calmly and sincerely about 
joy—about his joy. What a paradox! What 
can it all mean? 

If it means anything, it means at least 
two things. It meant that joy must have 
been a fundamental quality of the Master’s 
life. Men do not speak, as a rule, flippantly 
in the face of death. If ever men do think 
and speak about the deeper things of their 


lives, it is when they face grim death. And - 


the basic things of life often come to the 
surface at such a time. We are led to be- 
lieve, then, that the Master was talking 
about something that was an integral part 
of his life, not something that was simply 
a transient thing. 

It means, too, that this joy which thie 
Master had, was such a real and fine thing, 
that his disciples must know about it, they 
must have it. He could speak only about 
the important things at such a time. The 
fact that he spoke about joy shows how 
large it loomed in the Master’s mind. He 
felt that they must know the secret of the 
joy which he had, even in such a time as 
this. Let us consider, then, the’ Master’s 


joy, as to its fact, its nature, and its 


source. 
And first of all, was Jesus “a man of 

joy?” It would seem not if we could take 

the word of artists, for they have usually 





painted the Master in somber tones and 
gloomy moods. For them, he was indeed 
“a man of sorrows.” And the same thing is 
true in the case of many writers, for they 
have emphasized the sad side of his life and 
work. And worse still, many of his follow- 
ers, from the monks with their asceticism, 
down to his present-day followers with 
their long. faces ard their gloomy outlook 
on life, would have us to believe that Jesus 


Life’s Common Things 


(THE things of every day are all so | 

sweet— 

The morning meadows wet with dew; 

The dance of daisies in the noon; the 
blue 

Of far-off hills where twilight shad- 
ows lie; . 

The night, with all its tender mystery 
of sound 

And silence, end God’s starry sky! 

Oh, life—the whole of life—is far too 


fleet. 

The things of every day are all so 
sweet. 

The common things of life are all so 
dear— 


The walking in the warm half-gloom 

To find again the old familiar room; 

The scents and sighs.and sounds that 
never tire; : 

The homely works, the plans, the lilt 
of baby’s laugh; 

The crackle of the open fire; 

The waiting, then the. footsteps com- 
ing near; 

The opening door, your handclasp— 
and your kiss— 

Is heaven not, after all, the now and 


here? 
The common things of life are all so 
dear. 
—Alice E. Allen. 


was “a man of sorrows” and “one ac- 
quainted with grief.” . 

Now this is indeed true. The sins and 
the suffering of humanity as he saw it, the 
hostility of those who were supposed to be 
the religious leaders, and worst of all, the 
indifference and dullness, and even hardness 
of heart of friends, were enough to bring 
sorrow to the heart of any man, but es- 
pecially in the case of Christ, whose sensi- 
tive soul had not been hardened by sin, and 
hence which felt keenly the sins and wrongs 
of the day. Jesus knew sorrow, knew it 
as no other mani has ever known it. 

‘But he also knew joy. And I-believe that 
joy was the positive quality of his life. His 
teachings are full of references to joy- and 
cheer. In fact, the opening words of his 
matchless Sermon on the Mount, in which 
he sets forth the character and the mission 
of those who are to become members of. 
the Kingdom, are words of joy. For .the 
word translated “blessed” in the Beatitudes, 
really means-“happy.” And throughout the 
gospels we find the element of joy and 
cheer in the words of Jesus. 

His life must have embodied the spirit 
of joy, too, else how are we to account for 
the fact that people, men, women, and chil- 
dren, of all ages and of all walks in life, 
sought and loved his . companionship. 
Strange paradox indeed if they sought one 
who was gloomy and sad and a “joy-killer!” 
This fact cannot be accounted for unless 
we believe that the Master was a “man of 
joy.” And it might be added that the re 
ligion which Jesus founded has as its 
central theme, the gospel, or the good news/.. 
Jesus was joyful, and Christianity at its 
best reflects this joy. 

When we consider the nature of the 
Master’s joy, we find that it was not based 
on material possessions or things. He was 
a poor man, so poor that at times he had, 
“not where to lay his head.” And _ still 
more, in a sense, he was a rich man be- 
come poor, for as Paul says, “Ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, how that., 
though he were rich, yet for your sakes 
he became poor, that ye, through his 
poverty might become rich.” It is not so 
hard for those of us who have been poor to 
continue to be poor; it is, I should think, 
hard for one who has been rich to become 
poor. And the fact that Jesus could speak” 
about his joy even in his poverty, makes us” 
know that his joy was not based on things: 

Nor was it based on circumstances. The 
Master’s cause probably never looked more 
hopeless, at least from the human stand- 
point, than when he spake these words. In 
fact, if we should follow the Master as 
he walks through the Gospels we hear the 
clicking of door «fter door, as it was shut 
against him, cutting him off from what 
ordinary human beings think is necessary 
for happiness, until at this hour, as, he 
stands before his disciples, he has’ only 
inner, unseen sources of happiness. © The 
Master’s joy certainly did not depend’ upon 
external circumstances, any “more than it 
depended upon xaterial possessions. © Its 
springs were to be found in the unseen and 
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the eternal. Briefly stated, they were three. 

One source of the Master’s joy was his 
consciousness of his divine sonship—the 
overpowering conviction that he was the 
Son of God. He knew God as Father, and 
in the glory of that divine sonship, he found 
an irrepressible source of joy. Why should 
he not*be happy! To know that God is a 
Father is enough to make any man glad. 
What dignity it gives to life! What joy it 
gives to living! Circumstances may be ad- 
verse; men may misunderstand; the world 
may not appreciate. But just to know that 
God is a Father—that is enough to stir 
the heart of any man, and to send it bound- 
gin with an inexpressible joy. 

Another ‘source of the Master’s joy was 
his fellowship with God. It is not enough 
to know that God is a Father if the Father 
is far away. But to know that God is a 
Father and to know that he is with us, 
that in him we move and have our being, 
that he will not leave us alone—that indeed 
gives abiding joy. And certainly this was 
one of the sources of the Master’s joy. For 
he, above all others, felt the nearness of the 
Father and lived in his presence. And in 
this nearness of God and his living pres- 
ence, Jesus found not only the joy of a rich 
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companionship, but the joy of a victorious 
life. Strange wonder, then, if he had not 
spoken of his joy! 

And finally the Master found a source 
of: joy in obedient service for God. His 
meat was to do the Father’s will, and 
therefore he “went about doing good.” His 
life overflowed with the joy »f service, done 
obediently and unselfishly for others. Any 
man who does an occasional “good turn” 
experiences in a passing way what was a 
permanent quality of the Master’s life. He 
enters in a small way into the “joy of his 
Lord.” 

The Master willed unto his disciples of 
all time his joy. He wanted it to remain 
with them, to make their joy full—a joy, he 
said, that “no man taketh from you.” If 
we do not have this abiding joy, it is be- 
cause we do not want it, or else because we 
do not fulfill the conditions of having it. 
For it is to be observed that the sources of 
the Master’s joy are sources which any 
man, and every man, may tap if he will 
meet the conditions. Let us look into our 
lives closely, let us set them in order, and 
let us claim for ourselves the joy that no 
man taketh from us. 

Suffolk, Va. 


Labor’s Faultfinding vs. the Churches 


BY REV. E. A. DEVORE, D. D. 


various trades-union publications and 

by labor agitators against the Church, 
for not doing propaganda work in behalf 
of the so-called labor movement. 

In reply, the public generally has no 
means of distinguishing very clearly be- 
tween the demands and aims of organized 
labor and those of ultra socialists and 
Bolsheviks. From Carl Marx down to 
Eugene Debs and I. W. W. agitators gen- 
erally, socialist leaders rank as outspoken 
infidels and open enemies to the churches. 
Only today on the street I heard a socialist 
define that all denominations were only 
administrators of opiates, to make the 
masses of their adhcrents submissive to the 
wrongs about them. 

Very few laborites sanction infidel propa- 
ganda; but it is equally true that very few 
leaders of the labor movements of our 
times—or of any times—are ever allied 
with the Church or its organizations. Labor 
leaders are not philanthropists, are not 
Christians, are not constructive social re- 
formers, but, on the contrary, are self- 
centered and destructive. 

Then appropriately we may ask, What 
right have such men to ask favors from the 
churches whom they despise, from the min- 
isters they oppose? 

Naturally preachers side with their own 
supporters and adherents. In a large 
measure churches are what their member- 
ships make them to be. Preachers come up 
from the ranks of the people, and they can 
scarcely be different from their parents and 
from the companions by whom they are 
environed. Fee 


T HERE is a great deal of complaint in 


If labor leaders want to find defenders in 
Christian pulpits, they themselves must 
first fill the pews, and become supporters 
of Christian institutions. A mere casual 


~ onlooker at-any so-called labor convention 


must be struck by the unchurchly look of 
the crowd before him. Labor conventions, 
deliberating in: regard to a_ prospective 
strike do not resemble a prayer meeting 
assembly. 

In spite of the unchurchliness of labor 
movements, churches in general are not 
opponents to organized efforts for human 
uplift; and they are not defenders of the 
greed and wrongdoing of big capital. 

Perhaps this was not always so: perhaps 
in some dark priest-ridden lands the 
Church has no sympathy for the poor and 
no prejudice against the cruel and hard- 
hearted rich. But wherever the true teacl.- 
ings of “the man of Galilee” are set forth, 
the poor, the outcast, the downtrodden, the 
feeble, are protected and defended. 

Again I say, when labor leaders become 
Christly, they will cease to find fault with 
Christian ministers. And until organized 
labor becomes Christian in its teachings 
and in its demands, it has no right to 
criticise preachers of the gospel. In the 
meantime these servants of the Church can 
not be expected to align themselves with 
the enemies of their cause. Consequently 
a great deal of the maudlin talk and resolu- 
tions even of church federations in regard 
to “the social gospel” are vain and ridicu- 
lous. 

All attempts to divide society into classes, 
as laborers and otherwise, are impossible. 
All civilized men. are laborers. Capital is 
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but the accumulated or conserved labor of 
the past. The worker of yesterday and the 


‘worker of today have common interests; 


but prosperity can exist only where both 
are willing to dwell together in Christian 
fellowship, and in mutual sympathy for the 
weak and fallen. American “capitalists,” 
as a rule are more enlightened than Ameri- 
can “laborers,” hence these misleading 
terms must be used cautiously. The good 
of any one class really is the greatest good 
for all classes. 

Christianity, the Church, the gospel of 
Jesus Christ—such is the only basis for 
human brotherhood and for’ universal 
human betterment. 

Let “labor” become more Christian, then 
there will be less demand for socialistic 
propaganda; and “capital” itself will be- 
come less wolfish; and all men will be 
brethren. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The Responsibility of Country 


Churches 
By Rev. P. S. Sailer 

WONDERFULLY suggestive article 
appeared in The Christian Sun some 
time ago, from the pen of Rev. Elisha 
Bradshaw, on the matter of our dependence 
for recruits for our ministry on our country 
churches. He showed: quite conclusively, I 
think, that the vast majority of our preach- 
ers come from the rural districts. But 
without the organization of churches in our 
centers of population, where they have a 
chance to survive and grow in larger num- 
bers than they can possibly have in our 
diminishing rural communities, what in- 
centive is there to pray and labor for an 

increase in our ministerial ranks? 

We hear a great deal these days about 
scores of vacant pulpits. But where are 
these vacant pulpits which continue to be 
vacant for any considerable length of time? 
Are they not all, or nearly all in the rural 
districts? 

The financial resources are so meager*in 
most of our rural churches that energetic 
pastors are slow to accept such fields, not 
primarily because the revenue derived for 
their own personal advantage is so small, 
for when certain economies are considered 
such as rural life makes possible, a much 
smaller salary will suffice in the rural com- 
munity. But it is because community en- 
terprises such as will approximately meet 
the needs of the parish are not to be 
thought of with the meager resources at 
their command. 

Those who take the trouble to inform 
themselves must know that in many a rural 
community splendid programs of real serv- 
ice are being carried out. These are very 
rarely realized, however, except by churches 
whose denominational boards are able to 
supply them with the necessary equipment 
for such servite. This, in turn, is made 
possible only by such denominations as have 
provided a. large and growing city constit- 
uency. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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At Prayer Time 


In the day of my distress.—Gen. 35: 3. 
oa 


Our hearts are bowed with solemn con- 
cern and in eager anxiety for stricken 
Japan. The very heart of that country 
has come into physical disaster with ap- 
palling loss of life and with heart-rending 
suffering. Our Christian sympathies are 
vitally touched. Our intercession and all 
that goes with our religious or humani- 
tarian desire to be helpful naturally turn 
to that people in the work of relief and 
restoration. 

It is well quietly to reflect and to think 
into this occasion. It will ill become any 
one to try to devise ideas that God has sent 
this wreck and ruin to that far eastern 
city. Far more thoughtful attitudes are 
needed. God is a great deliverer. He is a 
refuge for the stricken. He is a quick- 
ener of the impulses of sympathy and 
helpfulness. He has been and he still is 
man’s readiest friend in moments of dis- 
tress. To a man or to a people God in- 
spires courage in the face of ruin and he 
sets the spirit of man to build again when 
dire misfortune comes. 


Distress does open hearts. It opens 
hearts of the distressed, and it opens hearts 
of people far remote from suffering. 
“Sorrows humanize our race; 

Tears are the showers that fertilize this 

world.” 

To reverent intelligence a great mis- 
fortune is a time when greatest lessons 
are taught in matters of the actual real- 
ities. This does not say that an unavoid- 
able calamity is a part of some unseen de- 
sign. But it does say that in moments of 
disaster there seem to come new insights 
into the real values of life. 

Hearts open because appreciation opens. 
Jacob once was in distress. He found only 
one way out, and he later returned to build 
an altar to God who answered in the mo- 
ment of his despair*and who was with 
him in the way that he went. One can 
think of the great contacts that were es- 
tablished between Jesus and many who 
followed him, because he was able to lead 
them out of their distresses. It is said 
that great disappointment was felt by those 
who heard Pershing say only a simple single 
sentence at the grave of Lafayette, but the 
whole of France soon flamed from the 
spark that was in the cherished memory 
of a kindness long years ago. “Lafayette, 
we have come,” said the general, and the 
whole world understood. 

Japah once had her ports closed to a 
world. There was some reason for it in 
a way. But her ports were opened, and 
they were opened through kindness and by 
the spirit of helpfulness. May not a con- 
sistent measure of kindness now render a 
service far greater than a temporary re- 
lief? Appreciation that rises when a load 


is lifted or a wound dressed or a sorrow 
comforted rarely ceases. It can well be 
our deep prayer and our great hope that 
Christian thoughtfulness now, may later 
mean, much in opening that eastern empire 
to the greater enlightenments of Christian 
life and purpose. 
o 


They are poor 


That have lost nothing: they are poorer- 


ar 

Who losing, have forgotten: they most poor 

Of all, who lose and wish they might for- 
get. 

For life is one, and in its warp and woof 

— runs a thread of gold that glitters 
air, 

And sometimes in the pattern shows more 
sweet 

Where there are somber colors. It is true 

That we have wept. But O, this thread 
of gold, 

We would not have it tarnish: let us turn 

Oft and look back upon the wonderous web, 

And when it shineth sometimes we shall 
know 

That memory is possession. 

—Jean Ingelow. 


oO 


Faith should not wait for some crashing 
experience to stir it to action, but it is true 





Ged pity all the brave who go 
The common way, and wear 

Ne ribbon medals on their breasts, 
No laurels in their hair. 


Ged pity all the lonely folk 
With griefs they do not tell 

Women waking in the night 
And men dissembling well. 


The crushed grape in the wine, 
Wheat in the mill is daily bread 
And given for a sign. 


In common courage of the street | 


| And whe but Ged shall pity those 
Who go so quietly 

And smile upon us when we meet 
And greet so pleasantly. 


i —Loeuise Driscoll. 


————— 
that real faith does stand out in days of 
distress. Man has not yet had his spirit 
broken by disaster. While it is true that 
races seem at times to decay, or nations 
are changed and even cease to be, and 
whole cities are destroyed by fire or flood 
or earthquake, but some way human spirit 
sets itself to restoration and improvement. 
Often new cities arise on the very founda- 
tions of disaster. 


We still can learn that humanity and 
life are-involved with values far greater 
than mere cities, imperial palaces, navies, 
great ports, or strategic situations. Some 
of these things are necessary to our modern 
life, of course—some of them are not. But 
humanity has values that are qualitative. 
Honor, reverence, human interest, noble 
purpose, righteousness, humility, self-re- 
spect, and many other enduring qualities, 
can more definitely be made a part of the 
faith by which humanity moves forward. 

Of all men of business who have im- 
pressed me, I think that Carnegie deserves 
to be mentioned first. Always he saw a 
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little farther and a little sooner than those 
who were pitted against him. An im- 
portant bridge on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road burned, and traffic was obstructed for 
eight days. Thousands of men saw or read 
about that fire. To them it suggested 
nothing except that a new wooden bridge 
would have to be built. But to Carnegie 
it showed that it would never do to depend 
further upon wooden bridges for permanent 
railway structures....The war thrust 
deep into Carnegie’s heart. He had dreamed 
of a warless worid and invested so heavily 
in his dream, building the splendid palace 
at the Hague, and establishing his inter- 
national foundations of various sorts. Yet 
even through the suffering of battle, he 
saw that out of the war there must come 
some ‘sort of international understanding. 
So he died, as he had lived, discounting 
discouragements, refusing to accept any 
limitation as final, looking always at the 
something better and bigger just beyond. . . 
In crossing the Pacific last spring I talked 
for a long time with Admiral Baron Kato, 
on his way home from Washington Confer- 
ence, now premier of Japan, and one of the 
powers of the present day world. Said 
he, very earnestly, “All the people of the 
world are looking to America for light and 
faith”’—for the faith that sees clearly and 
works confidently to bring things to pass.— 
John R. Mott. 
o 


For our meditation— 


Our prayer may be that the friendship 
we now show to the people of Japan may 
add to quality of faith that rises to build 
anew. 

May there come to be felt that there are 
common interests and sympathies that 
should make us friends; and may this 
friendship come to be so deep that there 
will be no thought of war or hatred be- 
tween us. 

May the Christian influences of enlight- 
enment and truthfulness and social honor 
be built into the new imperial city when 
it arises where the old city stood. 

May the Christian workers in that coun- 
try find new authority for their faith and 
message, and may the opened heart of 
Japan find in the message of these prophets 
that satisfying hope and vision that is 
ultimately to make the whole world new. 

May we ourselves see new reasons that 
justify our Christian interest in Japan in 
the past. 

And may our further work of Christian- 
ization of the nations be even strengthened, 
and may our response to the new needs 
that now exist or that will further arise 
be made with deeper spirit than ever be- 
fore. 

o 


Then, O Father, open the hearte of 
Christian men and women, that they may 
respond to thy cali to the frontier of Chris- 
tendom, where the love of God in Christ is 
needed to reconstruct a nation. Grant that 
strong men and women may give their lives 
to the great task of saving Japan from 
intellectual and material arrogance, and of 
transforming her into the kingdom, where 
faith, hope, and love reign supreme. Amen. 
—From “The Prayer of a Japanese Chris- 
tian.” Ernest D. GILsert. 
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Woman's Work 


Mrs. Emma 8, Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





‘ One of the Best 
OMAN’S DAY in the Miami Ohio Con- 
ference this year was one of the best 
days in the history of the board. The re- 
ports of the different departments were 
good. The enthusiasm and spirit of har- 
mony, which prevailed throughout, bespeak 
for a very successful year to follow. All 
who had part on the program are to be 
commended for the admirable manner in 
which they handled their subjects. The 
study books for 1923-24 were presented in 
a very interesting and helpful manner. 
A very inspiring conference, with the 
women in special session, was conducted by 
Field Secretary Mrs. Howsare. 


The display of garments, made by the 
Shiloh Springs society, is worthy of men- 
tion. This society has made more than 
seventy garments which they shall send to 
Miss Williams for children in Porto Rico. 

Mrs. W. H. Martin had a display of 
Porto Rican beads, which she had for sale, 
and also some garments made by the so- 
ciety of Dayton, First Church, were dis- 
played. Patterns for the garments were 
there for other societies to copy. 


Good Work 


‘THE president of the woman’s board of 
the Western Indiana Conference has 
sent a personal letter to each local society 
urging that every woman join in the “Light 
a Candle” campaign and with these letters 
have gone more than one hundred of the 
special candle envelopes. We are sure that 
we shall have an ingathering for this par- 
ticular section of our constituency. What 
have you done as president of your board 
or society or class to help with this special 
call? Some have answered the call; others 
must answer soon if we would reach the 
goal by the close of this year. 


Pray 
N this time of calamity over in Japan, 
we need to pray. 

Our hearts are heavy with anxiety and 
fear. We must pray. 

Our loved missionaries are in danger. 
Let us pray. 

The native pastors and workers, too,-are 
in need. Do not forget to pray. 

And now, may we all work earnestly, 
unitedly, and quickly to help the Lord to 
answer our prayers. 


Franklinton College 
Tus following is an excerpt from a letter 
~ from President J. A. Henderson: 

School will open at Franklinton on Sep- 
tember 26, and it seems that we shall be 
very much. crowded with students. 

We have a very nice crop on the farm 
here—corn, cotton, white potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, turnips, collards, and kale— 
so I think we shall have enough vegetables 


‘Life Service, 
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to last the school for some time without 
having to buy. The cows are looking fine 
and we have eight very fine hogs. 

I am hoping to be able to send Dr. 
Thomas as much as one thousand dollars 
from the mission room this session. If the 
boxes and barrels ure sent I shall be able 
to do so. z 


Boxes and barrels are almost the same as 
money to Franklinton. Let us all see that 


they have a good number early in the 
school year. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





Rev. Clarence Defur 


A Member of the Board of Evangelism 
and Life Service 





Conference Itinerary , 
AVE just returned from the Southern 
Indiana Conference held at Cynthiana. 
The sessions were well attended and a fine 
spirit prevailed. Resolutions endorsing our 
new phases of church life, Evangelism and 
Christian Education, and 
Stewardship, were adopted. Rev. John 
Baughman was selected to lead the forces 

for Evangelism and Life Service. 
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Christian Stewardship 


Rev. Warren H. Denison, D. D., Seeretary 





Forward Movement Pledges—September 30 

OME of our subscribers are in arrears 

for one or more of their payments. 
There is only a week more before the 
church fiscal year comes to a close, Sep- 
tember 30. We earnestly ask that every 
one who possibly can will get payments now 
overdue to us by Saturday the twenty- 
ninth. The books will close then and we 
hope your payments will all be in. 
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Stewardship in the Conferences 

HERE is a splendid and hearty response 

on the part of our churches and workers 
to the urgent request of the last Convention 
to lay a new and added emphasis upon the 
important theme of Christian Stewardship. 
The response to the appeal and suggestions 
from this Department has been most hearty 
and reassuring. Your Secretary has re- 
ceived more calls to speak on Stewardship 
and Church Finance than he has been able 
to accept. He is ready to go and do all in 
his power, and where he cannot go he is 
glad to suggest speakers, programs, meth- 
ods, themes. 

The conferences, too, have felt the action 
of the Convention to be a wise one and seem 
to be ready to carry out those suggestions, 
and are putting on Christian stewardship 
programs along with their education, 
evangelism, and mission programs, It is 
just as vital a part of a church’s message 


and program as are others. The confer- 
ences are: 
a. Putting Christian stewardship in their 


programs; 

b. Realizing that it is a spiritual and 
gospel message; 

c. Planning simultaneous every-member 
canvasses for the entire conference; 

d. Electing stewardship secretaries; 

e. Urging pastors and churches to put 
stewardship in.their regular church 
programs; . 

f. Planning stewardship institutes; 

g. Urging the churches to secure and dis- 
tribute stewardship literature. 


We shall be greatly pleased if you will 
tell us what stewardship “action your con- 


ference took on any of these matters. It 


will help us greatly. 


From the Conferences 


N nearly every report so far reaching our 

office, there is shown a rising tide of 
interest in our work. at the conferences. 
There seems to be a good interest, unusual- 
ly large attendance, a better spirit of co- 
operation, improved organization, a real 
effort to get reports, and new forward 
steps taken. 

Your Secretary has attended the Virginia 
Valley Central, the Rays Hill and Southern 
Pennsylvania, and-the Miami Ohio confer- 
ences so far. The attendance was above 
the ordinary, licentiates were received, min- 
isters were ordained, and each took forward 
steps with some great task. The Miami 
Ohio got behind the new Dayton churcl. 
with a fine spirit and it will mean a new 
interest in the conference. The Virginia 
Valley Central looks to the establishing of 
another college in Virginia and appointed 
a strong committee to consider it. The 
Rays Hill set new goals, started a church 
extension fund, increased the conference 
budget. The Miami Ohio made a confer- 
ence budget that begins to show that the 
conference means business. The Rays Hill 
plans to improve its pastorates. The Rays 
Hill and Miami Ohio got behind the De- 
fiance College campaign heartily and with 
a spirit that means success. 

Now we are off to the Erie and then to 
the Rhode Island and Massachusetts, Rock- 
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ingham, York and Cumberland conferences, 
and we anticipate that they will show the 
same forward spirit. 


Conference Every-member Simultaneous 
Canvasses 


HERE is not any real reason’ why the 

churches of a conference should not hold 
their every-member canvasses at the same 
time about three weeks before the end of 
the conference year. The Miami Ohio Con- 
ference has voted to do so. The pastors of 
the Eastern Indiana Conference will recom- 
mend the same to their conference. The 
Southern Wabash Illinois has been plan- 
ning so to do for months. If our memory 
serves us correctly, the Rays Hill decided 
to do so. It will pay. 


November and December 


HESE are the Stewardship months for 

your church’s program. Plan a strong 
program in every department of your 
church. Make it definite and clear. It 
should be for the entire congregation, all 
departments, and with sermons, study 
Write this office 


classes, literature, essays. 
for suggestions. 





HE General Board of the Christian 
Church will meet in regular annual ses- 
sion in the Chapel of The Christian Pub- 
lishing Association Building, Dayton, Ohio, 
Thursday morning, at ten o’clock, October 
18, 1923, and continue its session until the 
purpose for which it meets is accomplished. 
It is assumed that the several boards will 
meet in advance, at the time and place 
designated by the chairman of each board. 
(Signed) F. G. COFFIN, 
President, General Convention 
of the Christian Church, 


(Signed) J. F. BURNETT, 
Secretary, General Convention 
of the Christian Church. 


HAVE been asked how a conference 

should be organized so as to conform to 
the plan of The General Convention of the 
Christian Church. 

The General Convention of the Christian 
Church has, besides the president, vice- 
president, and secretary, the following- 
named departments: 

Department of Finance. 

Department of Publishing. 

Department of Home Missions. 

Department of Foreign Missions. 

Department of Christian Education. 

Department of Evangelism and Life- 
work Recruits. 

Each of these departments has a secre- 
tary, whose duties are defined by the con- 
stitution of the Convention. 


A conference so organized as to conform 
to the plan of the General Convention 
should have the same number of depart- 
ments, with a competent secretary for each, 


whose duties should be defined by the con- 
stitution of the conference, in keeping with 
constitutional provision of the Convention. 


A LETTER from ©. A. Duncan, of At- 
lanta, Indiana, contained $2.65, and the 
following paragraph: 


Enclosed please find check for $2.65, 
which I collected from the Porterville, 
Iliineis, Hunt City, Lilinois, and Mt. Olive, 
Indiana, churches, to cover part of the 
postage and printing expenses of the litera- 
ture you sent me. Those books were the 
very ones needed to clear away the doubts 
in the minds of several of my people. So 
I told them it wasn’t the proper thing to 
do to ask them of our publishing depart- 
ment free. 


HE Call of the Department of Christian 

Education to the Sunday-schools, to- 
gether with literature, has been mailed to 
pastors and Sunday-school officers, and it 
now remains to be seen how well our schools 
will respond. 


DEAR FRIEND: 

I am enclosing to you the call of the 
Department of Christian Education for an 
offering from your Sunday-school, the same 
to be taken Sunday, September 30, 1923. 

You will recall chat at the last session of 
The American Christian Convention, the 
Department of Sunday-schools, the Depart- 
ment of Christian Endeavor, and the De- 
partment of Education were included in one 
department, to be known as the Department 
of Christian Education. 

This Department takes three offerings 
each year. One from the Sunday-schools, 
one from the Christian Endeavor societies, 
and one from the churches. The entire 
offering is to be used for the work in the 
interest of these departments. There is no 
other offering authorized to be taken from 
the Sunday-schools for this purpose. 

It is important that YOUR school take 
the offering. Use your own method for 
taking it and if the time set is not the most 
convenient for your school, then take it on 
the nearest Sunday thereto which is con- 
venient. 

Be sure to take the offering. 

Be sure to make it representative of your 
school. 

Be sure to make it representative of your 
interest in Sunday-school work. 

Be sure to send it very promptly to J. F. 
BURNETT, DAYTON, OHIO. 

Hoping that you may heartily respond to 
this call, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. F. BURNETT. 


Remittances for August, 1923 


Whole Number of Remittances 
PRE COED a. dice cnccccsesskeovvscéowamnceed 84 
General Convention .............++-: 
Foreign Missions .............. ‘ 
DI TIE oc cvcasedescesas 
Christian Education ............. wi 
PE GENE vecevidiwecasddbaeces 
Pt SE stnccccearaceanecumesde ¥ 
OU TEED sos Ga6 cc bbdcccalevacsaeenes 
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MEE .bStetcuscckbevesaned 
Christian Education ................. 
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PUGH CI 6 6 Kos setdccccceuseeeaneabacans 
General Convention ................. 
From Christian Endeavor Societies 
Christian Education ................ 
eG III 50.6. co ncncnscaseessecendaaness 
General Convention .....cccscccccces . 
Vine Beth (GRD. os ewiecscivonssevcccss a 
General Convention ................. 
Christian Education ...............-. 
Aged Ministers’ Home .............. 
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Received for Relief Funds, August, 1923 
NEAR EAST RELIEF 


ee OB TD ng ois o cnstemeacececs tend $ 5.00 
By Ey “EE bo dcndunnédcednatnccubs este 5.00 








Elm City Church, Kansas 
East Cobleskill S. S., N. Y. .......cceeeneeee 1.00 
McKees Creek Church, Ohio 


PERSONAL GIFTS 








The Japan Earthquake Emergency Fund 
T this writing, Tuesday, September 11, 
we have had no further direct word 

from our work in Japan than the message 

reported a week ago today which came 
direct from our Sendai station and stated 
that all our missionaries are safe. We are 
absolutely unable, therefore, to give to our 
anxious readers the information you so de- 
sire concerning the fate of some of our na- 
tive workers and church members, and the 
condition of the mission property in Tokyo 
and the personal property of our mission- 
aries stationed there. Dispatches are so 
conflicting even yet that we cannot tell. One 
dispatch increases our hope that our loss 
may not be so great and the very next one 
reports large damage in some of the sec- 
tions where our work is located. So it is 
still impossible to give a definite report. 

Our missionaries were all away from Tokyo 

when the quake came, which accounts for 

their safety. Undoubtedly considerable 
damage must have been done to some or all 

of our Tokyo buildings, and it seems im- 

possible but that our Tokyo missionaries 


must have suffered considerable personal © 


loss. 

This belief is strengthened by a most 
significant letter just received from Mrs. 
Woodworth and which was written August 
18, less than two weeks before the earth- 
quake. It seems unconsciously to carry a 
warning of the pending disaster and reads 
in part: 

I believe we should be allowed a calamity 


fund. The calamities to be covered, bein 
definitely named (fire, earthquake, an 


typhoons). We have had some narrow 
escapes from this trinity of evils. Once 
the Abe house was burned. The family 


escaped in their night clothes. Only some 
books were saved—which they could neither 
eat, sleep, nor wear. At this very minute, 
the mission home in Tokyo is waiting for 
repairs, until it can be vacated long enough 
to make them. ‘There was a severe earth- 
quake a year and a half ago, when quan- 
tities of plaster were loosed. If the quake 
had continued thirty seconds longer, great 
would have been the fall thereof. We will 
need at least a thousand yen to make it 
whole again. I could mention other in- 
stances. We really and truly need a calam- 
ity fund. 


All this was written before the recent 
and worst of all earthquakes there. If a 
small one caused the amount of damage she 
mentioned it seems impossible but that this 
recent and very much more severe one has 
wrought much greater havoc. 

Already offerings have begun to come in 
for the “Japan Earthquake Fund” and we 
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are grateful indeed for the prompt re- 
sponse, though only a few have as yet re- 
ceived official notice of the need for the 
fund. A number responding did so upon 
reading the first notice in The Herald. We 
are confident our pastors and churches 
everywhere will get back of this effort to 
show our missionaries and native Chris- 
tians in Japan just how much we are in- 
terested in them and their work. Our atti- 
tude just now will have a far-reaching in- 
fluence upon them, as it will so clearly 
emphasize our genuineness of our Christia: 
spirit. We are sure from these early re- 
sponses received that our people will not 
fail at this time to prove their Christian 
interest in a stricken people whom we are 
seeking to teach by example even more than 
by word the beauties of our religion. 


Ye shall not attempt here to list the 
offerings sent in. There are too many of 
them for us to attempt it, and yet they have 
only begun to come in. Rev. J. S. Kegg 
of our Columbus, Ohio, Church received our 
letter late Saturday night and took an 
offering in his church Sunday, without any 
preliminary preparation, sending in a good- 
ly amount. And this is one of our home 
mission churches. The Covington, Ohio, 
Church has sent in a substantial gift and 
promises to increase it shortly. The junior 
missionary society of Danville, Ill., Church 
sends its bit for the help of Japan’s little 
folks. 


Some are sending personal checks. We 
trust that more of our people will express 
their gratitude for their own personal 
safety, good health, and other blessings by 
personal offerings just as quickly as they 
can send them in. How grateful we ought 
to be for all the comforts and blessings we 
enjoy and how our hearts go out to those 
over in Japan where all is chaos, with 
homes gone, business ruined, families 
separated, loved ones killed and wounded, 
‘and the whole future black and uncertain. 


For we Christians to fail now in the face 
of this terrible calamity would be an even 
greater calamity in its results than the 
awful one now being enacted in Japan. To 
fail would be to turn our backs on Christ. 
We shall not fail. The spirit of one of our 
contributors to the fund breathes the spirit 
of all of us, we believe, when she writes, as 
she sends her offering: 


It sure was a great relief, when I opened 
my Herald of Gospel Liberty and learnea 
that our dear missionaries were safe and 
spared from the terrible disaster. Am 
sorry I am so late in remitting (This was 
written Sunday noon, September 9) as 
I only opened my paper since coming from 
church. I have not the privilege of attend- 
ing .the church of my choice, as you know 
we have no Christian Church here. How- 
ever I am a faithful attendant at the Bap- 
tist Church and Sabbath-school. I also 
contributed to their relief fund this morn- 
ing. Wish I could do more, but I’m only a 
day laborer and this is the third oppor- 
tunity, but oh, how my heart goes out to 
+ own church at such times. God bless 
all the willing hearts who are ready to help. . 

LILLIAN KENDALL. 

Warren, Ohio, 
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This is the spirit that prompts us to give. 
Undoubtedly, like this good sister, many of 
us have personally accepted opportunities 
to contribute to relief for stricken Japan 
through the Red Cross. And this is proper, 
as their work of relief will be speedily and 
efficiently done. But like our sister, let our 
hearts go out to our own church in distress 
also. She has given three times for the 
same cause through three organizations. 
And she calls them three opportunities. 
Personally, individually, let us not permit 
this great opportunity to prove to a non- 
christian land the positiveness of our Chris- 
tian faith slip by unanswered. 

It will be impossible for us to acknowl- 
edge receipt of these offerings very soon. 
We are turning our attention to the task of 
getting comforting and reassuring news to 
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relatives of our missionaries, and to the 
effort to get further direct word as to our 
losses in the stricken zone. But be assured 
every dollar given will be administered 
faithfully by the Foreign Mission Depart- 
ment, in whatever way seems most needfui 
in helping our workers in distress first and 
in rebuilding our Tokyo work. Make checks - 
payable to W. P. Minton, C. P. A. Bldg., 
Dayton, Ohio. Whether from your church 
or a personal offering, send it in quickly 
and make it as large as you think the Lord 
would have you make it in the face of such 
a terrible disaster and in the light of his 
example in ministering to the bodies and 
the souls of men. The Christian Church 
will accept this ierrible calamity as an 
opportunity to prove her right to a place 
in world service. 


Review: Great Men and Women of the New Testament 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 30, 1923 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 
Member International Sunday-school Lesson Committee Representing the 
. Christian Church 


Golden Text—Therefore, ‘et us also, see- 
ing we are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses, lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset us, 
and let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us.—Heb. 12: 1. 


$e eet 
HOME DAILY READINGS 


‘ 

’ 
Monday, September 24—A Voice in the 
Wilderness. Luke 3: 1-8. 
Tuesday, September 25—The “Magnifi- 
eat.” Luke 1: 46-55. 
Wednesday, September 26—Peter’s Con- 
fession. Matt. 16: 13-18. 
Thursday, September 27—John the Be- 
* leved Disciple. John 13: 21-30. 
Friday, September 28—Paul’s Triumph. 
2 Tim, 4: 1-8. 
Saturday, September 29—A Good Min- 
ister of Jesus Christ, 1 Tim, 4: 6-16. 
September 30—Heroes of the 
Heb, 11: 13-16. 


Sunday, 
Faith. 
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HIS is review Sunday and we are to live 

again for an hour with the heroes of 
faith of the New Testament. May we make 
their lives and characters very real to us 
today. 

In the fourteen characters of the quar- 
ter’s lesson only three are of the apostles 
of Jesus. These three are Peter, John, and 
Matthew. The others, while not holding so 
high an intimate relationship with Jesus, 
were the moving powers of the great first 
century church. 

It is not always the ones in great official 
positions who offer the greatest service to 
the world. Kings are often forgotten while 
the names of some of their subjects will 
live forever. Few kings and queens of 
England will be remembered as long as 
Shakspeare; and Luther will have a name 
on earth and in heaven when the great 
names of his day have smoldered in the 
dust of forgotten centuries. Benjamin 


Franklin and Alexander Hamilton and 
Daniel Webster and Henry Clay outrank 
many of the presidents of the United 
States and many a preacher will be held 
in remembrance when popes are no longer 
a.memory. So whileJohn the Baptist and 
Stephen and Paul never lived in the inner 
circle of the Apostles, yet they are worthy 
of a place in the great gallery of the saints. 

Peter, John, and Matthew are the names 
chosen from the apostles in a limited list 
which we could cover in a few weeks. But 
they were great names and with Luke and 
Paul gave us the major part of the New 
Testament. 


The Story of the Leaders 


It was a dark day in Israel when 
Zacharias came to the Temple to serve in 
the course, but it proved to be the dark 
day before the dawn, for there was given to 
him the promise of the birth of 

JOHN THE BAPTIST who was to be the 
herald of the long delayed Messiah of Israel 
who was near and about to set up his King- 
dom, and there was great excitement and 
joy in that little home in the hills when 
there appeared in their midst the cousin 
of Elizabeth, 

MARY, THE MOTHER OF JESUS, who told of 
her interview with the Angel Gabriel and 
the promise of the coming of the Son of 
God to earth. 

Then follows the story of Bethlehem and 
Egypt and Nazareth and then at the Jordan 
fords Jesus began his ministry selecting 

SIMON PETER and other disciples includ- 
ing, without doubt, on that very day 

JOHN THE APOSTLE and in all five or six 
of those who were to be with him through 
the coming three years of his wonderful 
ministry to men. 

But all did not come on that first day or 
in the first days, and passing through the 
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city of Capernaum one day he saw a man 
named 

MATTHEW sitting at the seat of custom 
and said unto him, “Follow me,” and he 
left all his earthly store and followed on. 

But men were not all to whom Christ 
ministered. In the gratitude of her heart 
for sins forgiven and for new life in Christ, 

MARY MAGDALENE joined the company 
with other women and “ministered to him 
of their substance.” 

“Foxes had holes,” but Jesus had no home 
to call his own. In Capernaum he found 
a roof with Peter, and on his journeys to 
_ Jerusalem and the feasts he was received 

into the home of 

MARY AND MARTHA and Lazarus. That 
Bethany home was the place of his farewell 
feast before his final entry into Jerusalem 
and his crucifixion. 


But death could not stop the course of 
the Prince of Life and there arose others 
with the spirit and power of Jesus and 
among them, 

STEPHEN THE MARTYR, who was willing 
and did give his life for the cause of the 
Christ and with the same spirit and prayer 
of forgiveness for his murderers which 
Christ had on Calvary’s cross. 

But the “blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the church” and the ranks quickly filled 
and multiplied as new converts flocked to 
the glorious company of the apostles and 
the saints. * Among them was 

BARNABAS THE GREAT-HEARTED, who sold 
his land and put the price into the common 
treasury that all might share alike who 
were willing to live together in the church. 
Persecutions arose and the followers of the 
new “way” were scattered throughout the 
land of Judea and followed into foreign 
lands. Chief among these persecutors was 


SAUL OF TARSUS, who hated those of the 
new “way,” but on the Damascus road, 
seeking whom he might imprison and kill, 
there came a revelation from Jesus himself 
which changed the course of his whole life 
and sent him blindly to Damascus and on to 
Arabia to face God. Back from Arabia ar 
with the favor of a new friend in Bar- 
nabas, he enters the work at Antioch and 
after a year they decide upon a missionary 
journey to Asia and they leave Antioch 
taking with them 

JOHN MARK, a nephew of Barnabas who 
started well but failed them at a critical 
moment and afterward wrote the Gospel of 
Mark and was “profitable for the ministry” 
unto Paul who at one time rejected his 
help. 

In their second missionary journey in 
which they left the shores of Asia and en- 
tered Europe they were joined by 

LUKE, THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN, who went 
with them to Philippi and afterward wrote 
the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the 
Apostles and was Paul’s companion in his 
last days in Rome during his trial and 
execution. 

It was in this same second missionary 
journey that Paul discovered the young 
man 


TIMOTHY, and added him to his band. 
Timothy’s parentage and his early training 
fitted him in a special way to be of great 
help to Paul and his mission, and it was to 
him that Paul wrote his final message in 
which he said he had “fought a good fight” 
and “had finished his course” and had “kept 
the faith.” 

And thus these outstanding characters of 
the New Testament shaped the course of 
the Early Church for the first one hundred 
years and they live today in our thouglit 
and for our inspiration as members of the 
“Church Militant” whom we hope to greet 
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some glad good day in the time when the 
Church Militant has become the Church 
Triumphant and when we will “sing the 
song of Moses and the Lamb” with the 
“one hundred and forty four thousand” and 
the thousands of thousands who have been 
redeemed out of every people and every na- 
tion and stand arrayed in white about the 
throne of God at the marriage supper of 
the Lamb. 

It will be great to meet them thane. 

May we be sure that we will meet them 
by serving with them here. 

Erie, Pa. 


Recent Triumphs of Missions at Home and Abroad 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR SEPTEMBER 30, 1923 
Acts 14: 19-27 


BY REV. 


A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Chureh 


Program Pointers 


This program should be placed in the hands of the 
missionary committee. The members of this com- 
m.ttee should search every recent missionary period- 
ical they can lay hands upon and gather facts for 
this meeting and place such facts in the hands of 
the members in time for them to digest them and 
present the thought in the meeting. It might not be 
a bad idea to have the committee meet at the home 
of one of its members or chairman and bring any 
missionary periodicals or late missionary items from 
the field, and then they could select such ones as 
they thought best for the interest of the meeting. 

Send to Doctor W. P. Minton, C. P. A. Building, 
Dayton, Ohio, and ask for a couple of copies of two 
leaflets put out by his Department entitled “They 
are Ready’’ and “The Facts in the Case” respectively. 
You will need two copies in order that you may cut 
them up and give d.fferent parts to different mem- 
bers of the society. Assign each of the five young 
outgoing missionaries to different members of the 
society and ask them to tell in their own words 
something of their lives. and the fie’ds to which they 
go. Perhaps it will not be necessary for you to send 
to Dayton for these leaflets, your pastor or the presi- 
dent of the woman's or young ladies’ missionary so- 
ciety may have them. Look through the last year’s 
numbers of The Christian Missionary and secure facis 
about our home and foreign work. Tell about what 
Miss Morrill and Miss Denison and Paul Denison are 
going to do. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

ERSES 19-20. The missionary challenge 

is a challenge to heroism. No soldier on 
the battle field has greater need of courage 
and heroism than the servant of Christ out 
on the firing line of mission enterprise. No 
history of battles has finer examples of 
heroism than the unnals of missions. 


V. 21. Much but not all of modern mis- 
sionary work is still what it was in Paul’s 
day, preaching and teaching—evangelism 
and education. 

V. 22. The life of the missionary has 
its hardships but it also has its reward. | 
think most missionaries as they neared the 
close of life; having suffered much for 
Christ and his cause, would gladly undergo 
it all and more for the sake of Christ and 
his, gospel. 

V. 23. I have no doubt this scene has 
been repeated on many a mission field since 
Paul’s day, when the missionary had to go 
home on furlough and leave the little hand- 
ful of converts with no earthly leader, 
surrounded by a wall of heathenism; and 
the missionary with his or her heart filled 
with anxiety for his little band has knelt 
down with them in that farewell prayer 


meeting and “commended them to the Lord. 
on whom they believed.” 


V. 27. The missionaries are back home 
and they have gathered the church together 
to make their report. All the church is 
filled with curiosity to hear what their 
representatives out on the field have been 
doing. The missionaries, however, did not 
have much to say about what they had 
been doing, but a great deal to say about 
what God had been doing with them. How 
he had strengthened them, and opened 
doors for them, and encouraged them, and 
spared their lives, and used them in winning 
many to Christ and his cause. I imagine 
that was a great day in the history of the 
Antioch Church. 


By Way of Illustration 


In spite of the widespread trouble and 
unrest in China, 6,300 were baptized by the 
China Inland Mission in the year 1922.— 
From The Moody Bible Institute Monthly. 

The largest church in the world is said 
to be at Ongole, India, the Baptist Telugu 
station where, during the wonderful re- 
vival forty-five years ago, 2,222 were bap- 
tized in a single =. That church today 
has over 45 008 members. The largest com- 
munion service in the world is that of the 
Presbyterian church at Elat, West Africa, - 
where 18,000 are wont to surround the 
Lord’s Table.—Ibid. 


The Sudan Interior Mission has just cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. Dur- 
ing the first decade (1898-1908) twenty- 
three missionaries were sent out and there 
were less than ten converts. During the 
second decade (1908-1918) forty-four. new 
missionaries were sent out and there were 
600 converts. Now the missionaries num- 
ber seventy-two and the converts 2,000. 
Thus the last five years have seen much 
more accomplished than the _ previous 
twenty, and the future, under the guidance 
—_ blessing of God, is big with promise.— 

id. 

Ten different denominations, 
their various agencies, are carrying on 
work in Alaska. There are 113 mission 
stations with 170 a conducted at 
an-annual expense of about $250,000, = 
including mone on by the i 
in Alaska.—Missionary Review oP hie the © 
World. 

An organization among school children, 


through 
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called the School Bag Gospel League has 
grown out of the work of Thomas E. Little, 
recently a missionary of the National Bible 
Institute among foreigners in the Bronx, 
New York City. Its members sign the 
following promise: “I promise to carry in 
my school bag and read through the Gospel 
according to John. When finished, I agree 
te pass on the Gospel of John to some other 
boy or* girl, thereby securing a new mem- 
ber; I further agree to notify the League, 
which promises to send me a second Gospel; 
when that is finished, I am to get the third 
Gospel, then the fourth. When I finish the 
last Gospel, the League will give me a New 
Testament as a prize for my reading 
through the four Gospels.” One schoolgirl, 
a Jewess, has signed up forty-six boys and 
girls, another a Roman Catholic, has se- 
cured 110 children, sixty of whom have al- 
ready read through the four Gospels and 
passed them on to others.—Ibid. 

A recent evangelistic campaign in Chi- 
cago resulted in the addition of 40,394 new 
members to the Protestant churches of that 
city. The campaign was conducted under 
the auspices of the Chisago Church Fed- 
eration through its Commission of Evangel- 
ism.—I bid. 

In India whole villages have applied for 
baptism, far more people being ready to 
listen than can be taught. The gospel is 
stil the power of God unto salvation.—- 
Anon. 

The indirect influence of Christianity has 
poured into every realm of Japanese life. 
The origin of modern civilization is to be 
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found in the teachings of the sage of 
Judea.—Count Oku 


ma. 
For Discussion 


What home mission work is our church doing? 

What foreign mission work is our church doing? 

What can our C. E. do to help the work of our 
Foreign Mission Board? 

What can our C. E. do to help the work of our 
Home Missiqgn Board? 

What local home mission work can we do in our 
community ? 

Tell about our work among the mountaineers of 
the South. 

Te'l about our work in the logging camps of 
the Northwest. 

Tell about our Americanization work at Haverhill, 
Mass. 


Supplication Suggestions 


Pray for our Secretary and Board of Home 
Missions. 

Pray for our Secretary and Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

Pray for our 
families, 

Pray for our home mission pastors and their 
families. 

Pray for our home mission churches. 

Pray for our foreign mission churches. 

Pray for the 35,000,000 outside the church in 
America. 

Pray for the 28,000,000 young people under twenty- 
five years of age in America outside the church and 
church influences. 

Pray for the 130,000 Indians in the United States 
outside the church. 

Pray for the thousands of immigrants thronging 
to our shores. 

Pray for the workers among the Mormons, who are 
a growing menace with more than 500,000 members. 

Pray for the southern mountaineers and for our 
workers among them. 

Pray that we as Christians may be alive to our 
responsibilities and ready to meet our opportunities. 


1023 Garfield Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


foreign missionaries and _ their 


Americanizing Tony Goldini 
A Story 


ested in Tony since he told her one 

day all about the Roman Coliseum. 
whose picture hung over his desk. He 
seldom played with the boys and his ex- 
pression was too sober for one so young. 
One afternoon she followed him home. 
When he was almost there he turned to find 
her at his side, smiling down into his 
frightened face. He looked so startled that 
she took his thin, brown hand in her own, 
saying: “I thought I would like to tell your 


M = HOWARD had always been inter- 


mother how very fast you are learning all 


your lessons.” 

“La mia madre she is not at the casa,” he 
stammered, mixing his Italian and English. 
Then Miss Howard asked: “Have you 
brothers or sisters?” . 

“One sister—two fratelli.” What if the 
teacher went into their cabin and they dis- 
graced him, these little ones? Sure enough, 
the. moment that door was opened both 
small boys swarmed all over him, feeling 
in his pockets and whimpering because they 
were quite empty. Poor little Maria! She 
only curtesied, saying, softly, “Scusa dem, 
my ladee—day naughty because not so 
mooch dinner, perhap.” 

When Tony saw his beloved and beautiful 
teacher glance solemnly about that dingy 
room and at the children—-when Maria 
spoke of food (he had not brought any that 
noon)—he tried to speak, but instead he 
broke into sobs that shook his slight body 
as if with a hard chill. Just as quickly 
Miss Howard put both her arms around 


him saying: “My dear Tony, I know ail 
about children and how they get hungry 
when the mother is not with them. Now 
you tell these little ones that we'll have a 
lot of nice things here in a few minutes.” 
Then, almost as soon as Tony could dry 
his eyes and wonder why he had not been 
questioned about those lunch boxes, that 
teacher was out of the cabin. In about ten 
minutes she was back again and with her 
came a big basket. Out of that came large 
soft rolls, little sausages, cold meat, sugar- 
covered buns, anima] crackers and a tall 
bottle of milk. Such satisfying good things 
for hungry little mouths and sharp white 
teeth! Just as quickly as was possible then 
everybody sat down on the bed or the floor, 
even on the cold, cold stove hearth, so that 
the teacher might have the one reliable 
chair. Clean papers from the basket did 
for plates, and what a grand feast that 
was! Miss Howard amused them all, talk- 
ing so much that she had not time for more 
than a roll. She beamed on the bambino 
and helped him so bountifully that he never 
once lisped “ancora.” In fact, after a time, 
it seemed to her that she could see him, as 
Dickens said of another, “visibly swell.” 
When she was certain that every little 
Goldini was perfectly satisfied she asked 
Tony to take a walk with her. Very soon 
after they started Tony was telling her all 
about his old home in Rome and how his 
father crossed the ocean in order to do 
better for them. She heard how that dear 


father died—how Tony promised him to 
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care for the little ones—how his mother 
worked all day and often cried at night. 
Tony had no idea at that time that hiz 
teacher knew about those lurch boxes, but 
because she seemed so kind, so quick to 
understand everything, the whole story 
came out. He did not want to be a thief, 
but when the poverino whimpered so piti- 
fully, “pane, little bit of pane, Tony,” where 
could he get.it for him? At that the bov 
choked and had to stop talking. Miss 
Howard meant to comfort and to help Tony 
then, but she never realized how wonderful 
her words seemed to him. He expected to 
be scolded for stealing that food, but she 
did not even ask liim to promise ‘not to do 
such a thing again. She seemed to believe 
that he would not. Instead she showed him 
how he could grow up to become a fine, 
loyal American citizen and at the same time 
a helpful son and brother. She suspected 
that Tony knew the school children would 
find him out and he dreaded their scorn. 
She intimated that they would be hard on 
him, if they thought he was simply greedy. 
But if they guessed his home troubles it 
would make a difference. Fine American 
boys hated anything underhanded or dis- 
honest, but they were not unkind or cruel. 

Miss Howard made several other calls 
that same afternoon. She visited the 
families of those boys whose lunch boxes 
had been tampered with. She did not see 
the boys—only the kind-hearted.mothers of 
hearty, well-fed youngsters. She told them 
of the inmates of that little old cabin by 
the railroad, and, as she expected, plenty 
of work could be found for Lucia, work 
sne could do for good wages and which 
would allow her time to care for the chil- 
dren. 

The following day was Friday, and, ac- 
cording to a well established custom, Miss 
Howard gave a half-hour talk before dis- 
missing school. Sometimes it would be 
about the war or a new book or some art 
work. This afternoon she told whéec 
Americanization meant. Before she finished 
her talk she sent Tony on an errand ani 
then went on to explain how poor and how 
ignorant of life here at its best are most 
of the immigrants who come to America. 
She said it was a duty, and ought to be a 
pleasure in many cases, to show these 
strangers how to better their condition, how 
to honor our laws and to love this country, 
because here they could find help, education, 
and a right kind of freedom. Patriotic 
men and women all over the land were 
doing this and boys and girls could help in 
various ways. 

Next she told them a story about a 
family from Italy, a pretty young mother, 
a kind father and happy children, who in 
Rome had lived near beautiful old ruins, in 
a comfortable home. They loved the famous 
city with its sunshine, its beautiful build- 
ings and churches full of glorious paint- 
ings. But the father had heard that Ameri- 
ca was a better Jand for people who were 
not rich and who wished their children to 
prosper; so he brought the family to 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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The Children 


Can You Spell? 
When “ei” and “ie” both spell “e,” 
How can we tell which it shall be? 
Here is a rule you may believe, 
That never, never will deceive, 
And all such problems will relieve. 
(A simpler rule you can’t conceive— 
It is not made of many pieces 
To puzzle daughters, sons, and nieces; 
Yet with it all the trouble ceases:) 
After “c” an “e” apply; 
After other letters, “i.” 
Thus a general in a siege 
Writes a letter to his liege, 
Or an army holds its field, 
While a warrior holds a shield, 
Or has strength his arm to wield. 
Two exceptions we must note, 
Which all scholars learn by rote: 
Leisure is the first of these; 
For the second we have seize. 
—Selected. 


A Chinese Hiawatha 

HE hot sun beat into the schoolroom. 

From one corner came the low hum of 
the class in geography, from the other the 
droning of the children repeating the multi- 
plication table. Through the window the 
teacher could see the orange groves stretch- 
ing away under the quivering sunlight of 
the California sun. Out of the stillness 
came the pop of shotguns and the cries of 
the guardians of the rice below in the 
marshes. 

“By the shores of Gitche Gumi, 
By the shining big sea water—” 

—the class in literature was reciting now. 
The teacher moved the bottle of wilted 
flowers to one side and saw that Ah Hop 
was not studying. He was sitting still and 
wistfully gazing straight before him. The 
teacher knew what he was looking at. On 
a pedestal, above the zone of chalk dust, 
sat the plaster cast of Longfellow, the 
Children’s Poet. Some teacher had left it 
long ago for an inspiration. 

“Ah Hop,” called the teacher. 

He shuffled up, abashed, hands busy with 
his belt. 

“You’ve tried hard for the part,” she 
said, pushing aside her book. “Why don’t 
you want to be Hiawatha? What made you 
change your mind? 

He darted, a swift look at her and then 
gazed down, silent. 


They were giving a play made from the 
story of Hiawatha to raise money for the 
Junior Red Cross, whose acts of service for 
children friendless or in need had taken 
all the money out of their treasury. Of all 
the children in the school, Ah Hop had but 
one rival for the leading part. That was 
Ah Pau. They were both bright little Chi- 
nese boys and both good actors, and they 
both wanted to be Hiawatha. But they 
were the most listless in the schoolroom and 
the most mischievous on the school ground, 
so as a reward for good conduct the 
teacher had said thé one who tried hardest 
to live the part of Hiawatha for a week 
eould play it for one evening. Ah Hop 
tried much the hardest. 

“I think the costume will fit,” said the 


teacher. She had made it hoping that Ah 
Hop would be the one to wear it. 

He made no answer, but his black eyes 
filled with tears, and he looked out of the 
sunlit window. Again through the silence 
came the crack of the guns and the long, 
shrill cries of the guardians of the rice. 

“Hiawatha, him too good,” he said at 
last, 

“Why?” asked the teacher. 

“He never hurt birds. I have to hurt 
birds so that the rice crop will not be eaten 
up. They tell me to shoot, and I shoot.” 

“Never mind, Ah Hop,” said the teacher, 
“you didn’t want to hurt them.” She had 
not expected that he would take the part 
in the little play so seriously. 


Next day his downcast face appeared at 
the teacher’s desk. Ah Hop’s eyes were 
sullen. His shirt was torn and black with 
mud. It was clear that he had beén beaten 
by the rice field guards. His sentences were 
short and uncomfortable. 

“No can be Hiawatha.” 

The teacher put the stopper in the ink 
bottle. “Why not?” 

“T swore.” 

“Oh, Ah Hop!” 

She was very sorry for this little Chi- 
nese boy, who was trying to be good and to 
know how to become an American. 

“Hiawatha never swore. The guardian 
of the rice told me to shoot the birds that 
were carrying away the grain. I told him 
it was wrong to kill blackbirds. He struck 
me. I swore at him.” 


The teacher suddenly had an inspiration. 
Anything was swearing with the foreign 
children. 

“What did you say, Ah Hop?” 

He turned and looked at the bust of 
Longfellow and sobbed, “I said, ‘Beat it.’” 


The teacher did not laugh. The earnest- 
ness of this one little Junior Red Cross 
member so seriously started on the way to 
becoming an American must not be made a 
joke. So she comforted him, and as he 
turned to go back to his seat he carried 
under his arm the Hiawatha costume.—Red 
Cross Bulletin. 


Twelve Old Dresses 
[7's going to be a beautiful party, mother. 

There are to be twelve girls, and each 
one is to have a fairy lamp at her plate. 
Oh, no! Not twelve, either. There will be 
only eleven of us. Belle Marks won’t go.” 

“And why won’t Belle go?” asked Mil- 
dred Smith’s mother. 

“Because she has nothing te wear but an 
old dress, a real old muslin that has been 
washed and darned. All the rest of us 
have new dresses, and you know Belle 
would feel bad. We are sorry. Everybody 
loves Belle, and she knows so many nice 
games to play.” 

“Couldn’t you persuade her to go?” asked 
Mrs. Smith. “It seems to me that she could 
have just as nice a time in an old dress.” 

“Oh, no, mother; she would feel queer. 
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I offered to lend her a dress—I knew you 
would let me—but she would not take it.” 

“T like her all the better for that,” said 
mother. “But Mildred, did you offer to 
wear your old dress, too? Maybe that 
would make her willing to go.” 

“Wear my old dress? Oh, mother, I 
don’t want to do that!” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Smith. “I won’t 
say any more about it. When you get to 
have as old eyes as mine, little daughter, 
you will see that a fine dress is one of 
the smallest things in the world, a great 
deal smaller than giving to anybody a 
single hour’s pleasure. But perhaps I am 
asking too much to expect you to see that 
yet.” 

Mildred went off to school feeling very 
much stirred up in her little mind. The 
thought of the new blue dress with its little 
frills of lace was very tempting. “That 
plain old white muslin is horrid!” she said 
to herself. “But then, it would be so nice 
if Belle could have part of the fun, too.” 

Was it a white angel that stood at the 
little girl’s side and made it seem better to 
please Belle than to wear her pretty dress? 
Nobody saw the wings, but I believe an 
angel was there. 

At the noon recess Mildred and Belle ran 
up to Mary Clifton with bright faces. 

“Oh, Mary,” cried Belle gaily, “please 
ask me over again to come to your party; 
I want to say ‘Yes,’ this time. Did you 
ever know anything so sweet? Mildred is 
going to wear her plain, old muslin to keep 
me from feeling bad.” 

“You won’t mind having us in old 
dresses, will you, Mary?” asked Mildred in 
a joyous tone. “We are going to carry big 
bunches of flowers out of my garden, and 
that will make us look fine.” 

“Mind, indeed!” cried Mary. “I just be- 
lieve—” She stopped off short, and kissing 
the two little girls, hurried away without 
finishing her sentence. 

But when the twelve fairy lamps: were 
lighted Mildred and Belle found out what a 
bright idea had struck Mary, for all 
twelve girls wore old dresses and carried 
bunches of flowers. 

“Now, I’m never going to mind about my 
old dresses again,” said Belle, as she kissed 
the others good-by. “You may all wear the 
newest sort of dresses after this; and when 
I put on my old white muslin, I'll feel 
happy to think how sweet you all were to 
me about it. I’ll just love the old things.” 
—~-Herald and Presbyter. 


A Boy’s Aim 

NCE a little boy looked at a sunset. It 

was more beautiful than anything else 
he had ever seen. He turned to his aunt 
and said, “Auntie, when I grow up to be 
a man I intend to be a painter and help 
God paint the sky.” That boy wanted to 
do something great. Of course he could 
never help God paint the sky. God did not 
need him for that but there are lots of 
ways in which a boy or gir) can help God 
make the world brighter. Can you think of 
any?—Exchange. 
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Americanizing Tony Goldini 
(Continued from page sixteen) 


America. Then, with no hint that she was 
telling Tony’s story, she told about the 
father’s death and of the grief of the 
mother, who could not get work among 
stranger. She surprised the pupils by say- 
ing she herself had been, only the day be- 
fore, to their cold old cabin. She described 
the politeness of little Maria, shivering in 
her thin clothes, and almost she made them 
see the dark-eyed brothers, especially that 
cunning baby boy sobbing for something to 
eat. 

By that time tears began to run down 
some of the schoolgirls’ faces and the boys 
blew their noses in a casual, off-hand man- 
ner. The next moment such a queer star- 
tled expression appeared on every face when 
Miss Howard said that every one of them 
had seen the oldest boy in that family—the 
boy who had promised his dying father to 
be good to his little brothers, and who, in 
order to do that, had taken food from their 
lunch boxes when the little ones cried with 
hunger. She said he had told her all about 
that yesterday. He was sorry and ashamed. 
He dreaded their disgust. Nobody dropped 
any pin to see if it could be heard in the 
silence. But it would not have been, for 
in a minute, the girls were winking and 
sniffing—and the doys all had bad coughs. 

School was dismissed. Most of the pupils 
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bade Miss Howard good-night. Howard 
Wells forgot to do it. But, as he passed 
her desk, she saw his face. She said to 
herself: “There will be something doing to- 
morrow, but not, I think, as by schedule.” 


What did take place in the woods the 
next afternoon was a picnic to which Miss 
Howard and all of the girls were invited 
by the boys. It took much persuasion to 
get Tony there, but Howard Wells did it 
in some boyish way, and there was a feast 
of every good thing one could imagine. 
When all was over and Tony hardly knew 
whether he was in heaven or on earth, be- 
cause every one was so kind to him, Miss 
Howard went part way home with him. 
There was such an amount of cake and 
bread and nice meat left that must not 
be wasted, so she had gathered it all in 
one big basket. When almost home Tony 
learned that it was for the bambino—and 
the others, 


By theedcime the apple trees were in bloom 
Lucia and Tony thought that Americans 
were the kindest people on earth and their 
country as beautiful as Italy. The' mother 
then had clean rooms, decent furniture, 
good food and work that left her time to 
eare for her children. Tony loved school. 
He almost adored Miss Howard, but, of all 
the boys, Howard Wells was his hero—the 
American boy after whom he patterned his 
life then and for years to come.—Christian 
Work. 


Communications 


Postscripts 


I sure think The Herald is a good paper. 
I love to read it and I wish it much success. 
Mrs. Mary CAIN. 
Meta, Missouri. 





I did not intend that my paper should stop 
because I am a Free Baptist and the pastor 
of a Baptist Church. I had been supplying, 
for a year or two, the two little Christian 
churches in Central Rhode Island, at Rock- 
land and Clayville. The Herald is too good 
a paper not to be in every family of the 
Christian denomination, and would do a lot 
of Baptists good. I shall try to get some 
subscribers for it. 

GILBERT B. CUTLER. 

North Scituate, R. I. 


Lasting Work at Little Cost 


I have noted with a great deal of interest 
the different places where the Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools have been held and the 
interest taken in them. I believe it is the 
finest way we have yet found for a definite 
and lasting work at so little cost. 

Levi J. CARTER. 

Clemons, Iowa. 


A Visit to Central Iowa Conference 


We just returned home, September 4, 
from the Central Iowa Conference, which 
was at Ferguson, Iowa. The people of Fer- 
guson were very kind and we had a delight- 
ful time. There were a number of inspir- 
ing messages and the work of the confer- 
ence was dene with the thought of advanc- 
ing God’s Kingdom. There were eight min- 
isters present. Rev. F. E. Rockwell was 


there in the interest of Palmer College and 
gave us two wonderful addresses. And to 
anyone that loves Palmer as I do, they were 
a benediction. Mrs. F. E. Bullock was there 
with her splendid work. I told a friend if 
T could talk like Mrs. Bullock, and realized 
the need as I do, I would talk all the time. 
The great need of the Church today is con- 
secrated lives. It seems that so many peo- 
tle put everything else before the work of 
the Kingdom, and if they have a little time 
and money left they will say, “Here, Lord, 
you can have that. I needed so many other 
things thac it is all I have left,” instead of 
paying the Lord what they owe him first, 
and then using the rest for themselves. 

Rev. F. E. Rockwell preached the sermon 
Sunday morning. His subject was “Char- 
acter Building” and the Christian influence 
that is thrown around young people when 
they go to Palmer. He challenged the young 
people to go on to college and make their 
lives count for God. Rev. Levi Carter, of 
Clemons, brought the message in the after- 
noon. They ordained two men as deacons 
and observed the Lord’s supper after the 
services. 

The closing services in the evening were 
the best of all, for we could feel that the 
Spirit of the Lord was there. Rev. T. M. 
Strange delivered the message and it was 
truly wonderful how the Lord used him to 
touch the hearts of the people. His sub- 
ject was “keeping the child in the Church” 
and throwing Christian influences around 
them so they will not be led into sin. He 
pictured a mother as holding onto her boy 
with one hand and onto Jesus with the other, 
lifting him up to Him out of the sin and 
temptations of this world. I believe if there 
vere more children consecrated to the Lord 
before they were born and then kept in the 
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church that there would not be the great 
jack of ministers as there is today. At the 
close of the service Rev. UV. M. Helfenstein, 
who is pastor at Ferguson. gave the thrill- 
ing call for parents who felt the need of a , 
higher power than their own to lead their 
children to higher ideals, to come forward 
and reconsecrate themselves to his service. 
There were quite a number that went for- 
ward, and we were wonderfully blessed. 

Mrs. CARL ANDERSON. 

Clemons, lowa. 


An Important Gathering 


It is now less than two months until the 
Central Christian Convention is due to meet 
ut Versailles, Ohio. This promises to be 
one of the very most important conventions 
of its kind ever held in this section of our 
brotherhood. The initial meeting of this 
Central Convention was held at Hunting 
ton, Indiana, two years ago. It was a fine 
meeting looking at it from every point of 
the compass. There is no good reason why 
the coming convention at Versailles, Ohio, 
should not be as fine, if not finer. 

It should be largely attended by our peo- 
ple for the following reasons: 


1. The Versailles Church and pastor are 
making pians for and anticipating a large 
attendance. We should not disappoint them. 


2. Our people fartherest removed from 
this convention center need the influence and 
power of this meeting as much as those liv- 
ing nearest to it. ; 

3. Some of the influence and inspiration 
of this convention should be carried back 
home to the churches and to the people not 
permitted to attend, and you may be just the 
person to perform this humble service. 


4. The Christian Church and the fine 
Principles for which it stands should be 
made more clearly known to the Christian 
vorld. A large attendance at this conven- 
tion will help to do this very thing. 


5. As a church we should help to hasten 
the time when the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the Kingdom of our God and 
his Christ. This is the high purpose of the 
Central Christian Convention. You should 
attend to help in the accomplishment of this 


purpose. 

Brethren, let us pray and labor to the end 
that this may be one of the biggest and 
finest and most powerful gatherings of the 
Christians in their history. 

E. C. GEEDING. 

Advance, Indiana. 5 


Central Iowa Conference 


The work of another conference year for 
the Central Iowa Christian Conference is 
now a part of history. Its last session 
cicsed Sabbath evening, September 2, with 
a manifest revival spirit. The continued 
rain during the conference kept many peo- 
ple away, but those that came seemed much 
eoncerned and a splendid Christian spirit 
prevailed during the entire session. 

Mrs. F. E. Bullock, of Dayton, Ohio, our 
Sunday-school Field Secretary, and Rev. F. 
E. Rockwell, pastor-at-large and field secre- 
tary for the Western Christian Convention, 
were present, and added much to the inter- 
est and the inspiration for the conference. 

Two deacons for the Ferguson Church 
were ordained—J. F. Gowdy and Burleigh 
Speas. Rev. Levi J. Carter and Rev. F. 
M. Strange applied for membership in the 
conference and were given the right hand of 
fellowship. 

The president, Rev. J. W. Piper, and sec~ 
retary, Mrs. Sarah Keese, requested that 
they be released from their respective of- 
feces. This request was granted and Rev. 
Levi J. Carter was elected president and 
Rev. F. M. Strange the secretary. The ad- 
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dition to the ministry of the conference of 
Bros. Carter and Strange was very encour- 
aging indeed. 

The conference was in harmony with the 
pian of the General Christian Convention in 
behalf of our aged Ministers’ Home, and in- 
structed the churches to take the offering in 
October. 

On Friday night the missionary program 
was in charge of Rev. Mrs. S. M. Piper. The 
young people put on the drama, “Two Mas- 


ters,” which was very impressive. An of- 
fering for missions was taken and all seemed 
to feel that we had a worth-while meeting. 

The Clemons Church was the only church 
that had put on the Vacation Bible School, 
and the pastor and delegates seemed very 
enthusiastic over the results of the school. 
The next session of conference will be held 
with the Clemons Church. 

D. M. HELFENSTEIN. 
Ferguson, Iowa. 


From the Field 


ILLINOIS 


Cobden, September 10—Rev. T. J. Jones 
filled his regular appointment at Union 
Church Saturday night and Sunday. We 
have called him as pastor for the coming 
year. He has also been called as pastor of 
New Liberty Church. Brother Jones is 
growing in the ministry and will soon be 
one of our busy pastors. Brother Lloyd 
Garner, one of the young men of our 
church, presented the church with a beau- 
tiful new Bible. We appreciate it very 
much and hope that God will abundantly 
bless him in this gift, the Book of Books. 
—HERMIE CLUTTS. 


Louisville, September 7—The Illinois 
Conference was well attended, had good in- 
terest throughout. 1 am now attending the 
Southern Indiana Conference. Those from 
away who assisted in the Illinois program 
were Dr. E. E. Bennett, Cynthiana, In- 
diana, and Dr. W. S. Alexander, Merom, 
Indiana. Rev. F. G. Bell plans to move to 
Louisville and pastor the church there the 
coming year. My work is Hord and Bethle- 
hem, one-half time each. Had the funeral 
of Sister Ruth Boles, of Louisville, last 
week.—JOHN BAUGHMAN. 


Tuscola, September 11—So thankful that 
our missionaries were all saved from the 
dreadful Japan earthquake. Not ours 
alone, but all missions have suffered a 
great loss there. It is our duty to help 
them at once. We pray for them and 
native workers, and for Sister Crew who 
has arrived there ere this. Brother Press- 
ley Zartmann will be sadly missed by us. 
We need to have our ranks filled up. If we 
all unite ourselves together and pray it 
can be done. “We have not because we 
ask not. We ask and receive not because 
we ask amiss.” The reason is because we 
do not ask unselfishly but grudgingly. 
Brother Fasnacht has moved to Pierson, 
Illinois, in order that he might be much 
handier tc his work. Tonight is the first 
session of the Central Illinois Christian 
Conference. Have planned to keep my 
work the coming year as heretofore. Met 
Brother Fry at the funeral of Brother John 
McClure, of Bement, Wednesday. “A great 
man and a prince hath fallen.” Held a 
baptismal service at Tuscola Wednesday 
evening. One accession to the church at 
Sunday morning service together with a 
communion service.—I. M. HOEL. 


OHIO 


Franklin, September 13—The general 
attendance at all of our church services 
this summer has been larger than usual. 
The people all seem. to be very much in- 
terested and the outlook is promising. We 
are looking forward to our home-coming 
service Sunday, September 30. There will 
be a Sunday-school rally in the morning 
with an address by Dr. H. Shelton Smith, 
the new Secretary of Administration and 
Leadership-Training. A picnic dinner will 
be served at twelve o’clock. The church 
reunion will be at two o’clock with Dr. J. F. 


Burnett as the speaker. A religious play, 
“The Soldier of the Cross,” will be given 
by the young people’s society of Christian 
Endeavor in the evening. We will be glad 
to welcome all who are near enough to 
attend our services from other churches.— 
E. H. RAINEY, Pastor. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Conshohocken, September 4—On Septem- 
ber 30, 1923, the Gulph Christian Church 
will celebrate its ninetieth anniversary. 
There will be all-day services and all 
former pastors will be welcome, should they 
find it convenient to attend—BERTHA 
STINSON, Secretary. 


East Lawrence, September 5—The 
church at East Lawrence is still on the 
map although it is a flock without a 
shepherd since April 1. We have a flourish- 
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ing Sunday-school at ten-thirty followed by 
a Christian Endeavor service in which all, 
old and young, are asked to participate. 
The first Sunday in the month an offering 
is taken for Christian Endeavor expenses. 
On the other Sundays the offering is for 
church purposes. Owing to a lean year for 
farmers, many are rushing to the city 
shops to earn money for taxes and impera- 
tive needs. As our church and mission 
pledges were made unto the Lord, they 
must be met. We have so much to praise 
him for, especially the late blessed rain 
we needed so much.—X. 


Rev. Wm. J. Warrener 


Wm. J. Warrener, son of John and Mar- 
tha Warrener, was born in London, Eng- 
land, August 28, 1845, and departed this 
life December 9, 1922, at Athens, Ohio. 


In August, 1869, he came to the United 
States to care for his aunt, Miss 
Warrener, who resided in Ames Township, 
Athens County, Ohio. 


He was married to Rachel Amelia Kelley. 
ef London, England, at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, September 23, 1871, bringing her back 
to the farm in Ames Township, where they 
resided for thirty-nine years. 

He wa: converted November 7, 1864. 
When he left London, his mother dedicated 
him to the service of God with a very im- 
Eressive ceremony and he was ordained as 
an elder in the Christian Church at the ses- 
sion of the Ohio Eastern Christian Confer- 


Many Agencies — One Aim 
Unity Required 


HERE are many agencies of Christian Edu- 


cation. 


Church, the Sunday-school, the Boy Scouts, 
the Camp-fire Girls, missions, the social 


life, recreation and amusement, week-day religious in- 


struction, Daily Vacation Bible Schools, the Christian 


College. 


life of the same child. The result is confusion, lost 


energy, oftentimes failure. 


The Board of Christian Education of our church 
has been commissioned to give organic and spiritual 
expression to the unity and oneness of life and experi- 


agencies will effect. It is a great task, but big with 
possibilities of Kingdom service. . 

September 30—Rally Day—an offering is to be 
made for this work in our Sunday-schools. 


What would Jesus have you do? 


would he hawe you give? 


The Board of Christian Education of 
The General Convention of the Christian Church 


ence which a proper correlation of these various 
| 


All these agencies independently aim to serve the 
| 
| 


Among them are the home, the 
| 
| 
| 
' 


How much 
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ence, held at Wrightstown, Morgan County, 
Ohio, August 13, 1876. 

He was a faithful member of the church 
and conference, preaching in many of the 
churches and serving in various offices of the 
conference, being president at the time of 
his death. 

In 1879 he saw the need of a church and 
Sunday-school in the community in which 
he liyed and he prepared his barn, made 
seats, and preached frequently to the large 
crowds who came. 

in the year 1880 the desire for a church 
building was manifested and a subscription 
paper was circulated, the necessary amount 
was subscribed, and the building was com- 
raenced in 1881 on a plot of land deeded by 
Sarah Warrener. 

Brother Warrener did almost all of the 
construction work on the church and it wa: 
finished in 1885, the first series of meetings 
being held in March, 1885, conducted by 
Rev. Mr. Willis and Brother Warrener. 

He was a member of the Masonic Lodge 
of Amesville, passing to sublime degree of 
Master Mason and serving as senior deacon 
tor two years. He was also a member of 
W. P. Cutler Lodge of Knights of Pythias, 
serving as prelate, chancellor, commander, 
and Master Eschequer. He was secretary of 
the Amesville Grange, of which he was an 
eithusiastic member. 

In August, 1908, Mr. and Mrs. Warrener 
moved to Athens, where they spent the re- 
mainder of their lives, Mrs. Warrener pass- 
ing away in 1914. After that time Brother 
Warrener lived with his son, J. M. Warren- 
er. After moving to Athens he was asso- 
ciated with the “Press” there, served as 
Justice of the Peace and Deputy Master of 
Athens Grange. 

In Athens his church work was mostly 
with the First Methodist Church and he 
sang with the choir there for several years. 
He always attended the annual conference 
of his own church and will be greatly missed, 
as his shrewd business mind could always be 
relied upon, whatever the problems of the 
body might be. 

On August 6, 1922, he made a farewell 
visit to the Mound Hill Church, the church 
he had fashioned with his own hands, and 
very touching indeed were the words he 
spoke as he bade farewell to his many 
friends after the discourse which he deliv- 
ered to a large audience. He was then in 
very poor health and kept failing until he 
finally succumbed at his home on East State 
Street, leaving seven children to mourn the 
loss of a devoted father. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. 
B. D. Evans, of Franklin Park M. E. 
Church, Columbus, Ohio. He and Mr. War- 
rener were fast friends during the five years 
Brother Evans was pastor in Athens, and it 
was Brothcr Warrener’s request that he 
should conduct his funeral. After the serv- 
ices the remains were laid to rest directly 
in front of the pulpit he served so well. At 
Mound Hill, services at the cemetery were 
conducted by Rev. Samuel Lewis, also a life- 
jong friend and fraternal brother of Mr. 
Warrener. 

Mrs. LELAH WEATHERBY. 

Guysville, Ohio. 


School of Methods 


The school of methods for the pastors 
and laymen of the Eastern Indiana Chris- 
tian Conference was held in the First 
Christian Church of Muncie, Indiana, Sep- 
tember 5. There were three sessions— 
morning, afternoon, and evening. This 
school was the first of its kind ever held 
in the conference. It proved to be a won- 
derful success. There were about seventy- 
five in attendance. These will go back with 
a clearer understanding of our whole pro- 
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gram and with increased energy with 
which to put che program across. 

Dr. O. S. Thomas and Dr. W. P. Minton, 

of Dayton, Ohio, were present and very 
ably opened and led in the discussion of 
the various topics as they were presented 
The following are some of the important 
topics which were discussed: “Our Denomi- 
national Program,” “Building a Conference 
Program,” “Building a Local Church Pro- 
gram,” “Our Mission Program,” “The Plan 
of Calling a Pastor,” “The Work of an 
Official Board of a Local Church,” and 
many other important topics relative to 
successful church work were discussed. 
_ This day’s work seemed so profitable that 
it was enthusiastically decided that other 
schools of methods be held in the near 
future. 


It seems to me that we have very able 
men and women at the head of the different 
departments of our denominational work 
and that we can wisely and profitably use 


AAAI 


Experience 
(THEY told me poppies in the wheat were 
re 


se "southern skies were deeply, darkly 
ue 
And I who loved the wondrous words they 
said, 
I thought I knew. 
When I beheld the waving grain 
With poppies like red jewels shining 
through, 
Ah, then, I knew God left there in his train 
Somewhat of heaven beneath the spar- 
kling blue. 


They told me Love was, oh, a thousand 
things, 
Sweet, bitter, cruel, holy, tiger, dove 
And I, whose eyes had caught the. gleam of 
wings, 
Sang oft of love. 
But when Love caught me in his magic 
sway, 
And held the gieaming cup for me to 


quay, 
Not a friend or foe, nor aught that they 
could say, 
Had told me half. 


They told me God was great and God was 
good, | 
That wiser men than I had found him so, 
And in 80 rat and so gay a mood I 
lightly said, “I know.” 
er = came, who with her tender 


Led me so gently through the darks of 
pain, 

Ah; then with rapture I could understand, 

God chose this way, to lead me back 
again. 


—Charlotte C. McGuire. 
ATALNNIOGUO0G I 


them in conducting schools of methods in 
our conferences and local churches through- 
out our whole brotherhood. I am sure it 
will prove, as it did at Muncie, to be of 
great educational and inspirational value. 

Rev. M. W. Butler, pastor of the Muncie 
Church, and his people were very careful 
and considerate in looking after the needs 
of the people who attended the school. The 
women of the church served dinner and 
supper. This made it possible for the 
people to mingle together socially during 
the noon and evening recesses. 

Other schools of methods are called for. 
Let conference officials and pastors get 
busy and arrange the programs and call 
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our leading denominational men and women 
to be present and lead the discussions. 
LuioypD REICH. 
Kitchel, Indiana. 


The Central Christian Convention 


If we may take the first Central Con- 
vention at Huntington as an index, we are 
justified in the prophecy that the coming 
meeting at Versailles, Ohio, November 6-8, 
shall be one among the most notable gather- 
ings of our people. At Huntington the 
people came early. They came in large 
numbers. They stayed until the close and 
seemed loth to leave when the program was 
completed. 

That such gatherings are helping to meet 
a need among our people, we think is un- 
questioned. They furnish common inspira- 
tional centers for large groups of our 
people. They give us singleness of purpose 
with regard to our aims and outlook as a 
religious body. They teach us that we 
must stand together, on something like com- 
mon ground, if we are to move forward 
effectively. But perhaps a greater benefit 
than any of these, because it is funda- 
mental to them, arises from the fact that 
at these meetings we strengthen our ac- 
quaintances, ‘ve touch elbows in a closer 
fellowship, new tountains of friendship 
spring up in many lives, and in every way 
we unconsciously find ourselves better 
qualified to live and serve in the Master’s 
Kingdom. 

We should plan now to attend the com- 
ing convention at Versailles, not to air our 
differences, but to strengthen our agree- 
ments. Fostering our faith, through the 
renewed pledges of love to Christ, let us 
go into this gathering and out of it, with 
the deepened conviction that the cause of 
the Christians is voiced in the prayer of 
our Savior. We should lead the way and 
earnestly pray that the unity of all true 
believers may soon be apparent, that the 
Church of Christ may function in all 
the problems of Christian civilization to the 
end “that the world may believe.” 

Churches within the bounds of this terri- 
tory! Select your delegations and plan the 
pilgrimage to Versailles. ) 

J. E. ETrer. 

Huntington, Ind. 


Some College Girls’ Vacation 


OW can I make my life count for most 

this summer vacation?” That is the 
question that faces every serious-minded 
college girl. This past summer, twenty-five 
Congregational college girls answered that 
question most happily for themselves by 
devoting the summer months to some type 
of missionary service in the Far West, the 
South, the mountains, or other neglected 
fields. 


Two girls found that making their lives 
“count for most” led them into teaching a 
group of girls how to sew, leading the 
weekly prayer meeting, and caring for the 
organized Sunday-school. They assisted a 
physician in a two days’ clinic for hook- 
worm and other ills. In response to a call 
for assistance “back in the hills” they gave 
two whole families and many individuals 
successful treatments for hookworm, and 
were able to arrange for operations on two 
children that will bring health and happi- 
ness. A group of forty were gathered 
under the trees of an old orchard on Sun- 
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day afternoons. No building was available, 
nor was there any local leadership for re- 
ligious services, but for a few weeks those 
people were given the vision of a bigger 
and better life, physically and spiritually. 
The mothers of children say that the chil- 
dren tell their stories over and over, word 
for word during the week, checking each 
other when errors in repetition are made. 


Four students went into a cotton mill 
town. One who directed the Vacation Bible 
School in the town had her first class 
meeting at five forty-five a. m. Other 
duties of the day involved giving swimming 
lessons, calling, rehearsals for dramatics, 
junior chwr practice, and usually closing 
with personal work or other services at 
evening meetings. With such a program 
she writes, “Can’t express the feeling I 
have when I realize that every minute of 
every day is spent in Christian service and 
that one does not have to be sad or long 
faced about it either, for I surely am hav- 
ing one happy time. The life of any work- 
er in any community should be one of 
romance and delight. Yours in a very glad 
service.” 


Here is but one of the twenty-five similar 
conclusions: 

If any other girl who has gone out, and 
has had experiences similar to mine, can 
keep from life service, then I simply cannot 
understand how such things can be. It cer- 
tainly is funny the way one can go boldly 
ahead and do things out here that would 
seem utterly ridiculous even to attempt at 
home. I have lived more in the last three 
months than I have all the rest of my life 
before. I have learned my strong and weak 
points, and am going to work to develop the 
weak ones. One simply must have in order 
to share. 

This is the way of the modern mission- 
ary. 


Family Prayers 


N excellent discourse: we had this morn- 
ing,” said the master of the house, un- 
folding his napkin at the dinner table. The 
scene was a great southern plantation, and 
the time was a period some years before the 
Civil War. The three small girls of the 
family looked sat each other furtively. 
They, too, had heard the “excellent dis- 
course” as their little legs dangled from 
the seat of the great pew. They had hear! 
it and talked it over on the way home—that 
sermon on hiding one’s light under a bushel. 
The minister had had a good deal to say 
about a man’s responsibility for those 
around him, and in particular he had dwelt 
upon the influence of daily prayers on the 
life which swarmed upon the great planta- 
tions. 

“TI wonder if he meant us,” said the chil- 
dren; and when their father praised the 
sermon they looked up eagerly, but nothing 
more was said. Apparently the master of 
the house had not made application as per- 
sonal as had his small daughters. They 
waited several days, not daring to say 
much, lest it should seem a reflection upon 
their kind, dignified father. 


“I think he isn’t going to have them,” 
finally announced Hester, the eldest. 


Resourcefulness of Christ 


By Rev. F. G. Coffin, A M., DD. 


One of the “grittiest” spots in the Christian Church is to be found in 

Kansas. This quality is in part a heritage from its pioneer history. Men like 
Cole, Mooney, Bushong, Pittman, and others gave to it character and strength 
in its very foundational period. Those early pioneers literally defied natural 
conditions in order to plant and cultivate churches on the treeless prairies of 
the West. The subsistance itself was uncertain and drouth and crop pests 
threatened repeatedly to depopulate the Sunflower State in those early days. 
They planted in faith and refused to surreniler to the hard conditions which 
attacked almost every church which they planted. ; 
_ Out where the West long since began are churches keeping up their serv- 
ices, responding to the call of the General Convention, who have not been able 
to have the leadership of a pastor for riuch of their lives. When these 
churches meet together in annual conference, there is something akin to a 
family reunion in the gathering. The fellowship has a strength and warmth 
which is not common. The people have a determined persistence and a Chris- 
tian optimism which are an encouragement to the outside visiter. 

The Pleasant Home Church of the Northwest Kansas Conference is one 


- of these. It is a church of the open country by at least ten miles on the 


prairies adjoining the Colorado line and has passed through ail of the vicissi- 
tudes common to the life of pioneer churches. After maintaining their work 
without a pastor for several years, last spring they secured the services of 
Rev. J. S. Barton, of Lincoln, Kansas. Temporary living quarters were 
secured for him as the church was without # parsonage, a need which imme- 
diately became pressing. In the face of this was the fact that all of the mem- 
bers had farmed at a loss this year. The black rust blighted the wheat, which 
is by far their largest source of revenue, as that the yield was from six to ten 
bushels per acre and twenty percent under weight. Some fields were not even 
threshed. Accompanying the scanty yield was an extremely low price of the 
product when sold. As a result there was no money with which to buy the 
much needed parsonage, for many peope in that section will have to float loans 
to “carry” them until a crop is realized. Even an exceptional crop next year 
marketed at good prices will only let them “break even” on their losses for the 
present season. 

Nothing daunted and with faith that where there’s a will there’s a way, 
this stout-hearted little group set about finding the way, for they had no 
thought of abandoning a project so necessary to the ongoing of their church. 
As a result the following plan was evolved. A large tract of land has been 
secured; seed wheat and the labor to put it into the ground wi!l be donated by 
the people of the community, the harvesting and threshing cared for in the 
same manner, and the total proceeds will go toward the erection of a parsonage. 
They and the rest of us are believing that the Lord will honor this prayer of 
industry. 

Meanwhile, hats off to Kansas, sturdy, industrious, warm-hearted, unde- 
featable Kansas, about which Ingalls said, “Tell a man from Kansas a thing 
can’t be done and he goes right off and does it.” If the season is propitious, 
Pleasant Home will realize enough out of this venture to erect a fine parsonage. 
If conditions of crop or price are unfavorzble, they will find another way. 
Would to God there were more of this resourcefulness for Christ! 

Albany, Missouri. 
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nurse has put out our lights,” said Hester. 
There was no hesitation in taking up 


“Why couldn’t we ask him?” suggested 
Pauline; but her question was never an- 
swered, for each felt instinctively that she 
could not venture tc approach her father 
on a matter which was so personal. The 
attitude of the children of that day toward 
their parents was more formal and re- 
strained than the attitude of children to- 
day. 

Betty was thought not old enough or wise 
enough to take part in such discussions, but 
she listened thoughtfully. Suddenly she 
looked up and asked, “Why couldn’t we 
have them?” 

Why not, indeed? The older children had 
never thought of that, but had they not 
some responsibility themselves? Perhaps 
they had been hiding their lights under 
a bushel. 

“We could do it in the schoolroom after 


’ Betty’s idea. 


“’Spose they find us?” suggested Pauline. 


“Then we'll get punished for being out of 
bed and downstairs,” replied Hester, firm- 
ly; and punishment meant something in 
those days. Still the fear of it made no 
difference this time, but that very night 
they crept from their beds, a trifle pale and 
very solemn, and stole down the broad 
stairs and into the dark schoolroom. Three 
tiny forms knelt before their chairs, three 
reverent little heads bowed, while the 
candles flickered in the drafts of the bare 
room. 


The third night, as they knelt together, 
firm footsteps were heard, every moment 
sounding nearer. Hester’s voice died to a 
whisper. What should they do? 

“Keep on, Hester, pretend we don’t hear,” 
advised Pauline. And so_ encouraged, 
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Hester kept on. They listened while the 
steps grew loud, and finally stopped, and 
the heavy door opened. Still Hester kept 
on, and still the heads were bowed. Per- 
sently the door was closed and the steps 
receded. 

The children waited, breathless, before 
they could muster courage to steal up to 
bed. They wondered what the morning 
might bring, but finally fell asleep with a 
strange confidence after Betty had asked, 
“But we did what we thought was right, 
anyway, didn’t we?” 

In the morning they wondered what the 
father would say;. all the day they won- 
dered. But when good night time came 
they knew: for calling the family into the 
library, and gathering the girls close to 
him with a tenderness they had never felt 
before, he simply said, “Ask the servants to 
come in please, and we'll have prayers.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


“One Foot Nearer Mother!” 


O wonder men like to get back to mother! 

They are safer, kindlier, more useful 
there. I do not marvel at the story told 
by one of our missionaries coming out of 
Siberia. They had been shut in a long time. 
It was forty degrees below zero. The ice 
appeared unbreakable. The ship was three 
days getting out of the harbor. When she 
went the first foot, a colonel of the regu- 
lars turned to the missionary and ex- 
claimed, “Thank God, Hall, one foot nearer 
mother!” 

How near are you to your mother? Not 
geographically, but in spirit, in purpose, in 
service? How near in unadulterated godli- 
ness? Is all your tribute to her expended 
in sentiment—a flower today, forgetfulness 
tomorrow? Have you lived up to her teach- 
ing? Are you helping to make a home, 
as she did? Are you giving home-making 
its highest rating? Does the vocation of 
motherhood receive your unselfish and con- 
sistent support?--Rev. Ernest Bowrner 
Allen, D. D. 


A Test for Your Church 


THEN John Hutton preached his first 
sermon ‘in Westminster Congregational 
Church, his new pastorate in London, he 
dwelt upon the wisdom of the distracted old 
Israelite who wiete the  seventy-third 
psalm, who, when troubled with the prob- 
lems of life, “went into the sanctuary” and 
had his faith restured. And that, said the 
preacher, ought always to be the effect of 
going to church; it ought always to lift a 
man above his troubles and deliver him 
from his  discouragements. Said Dr. 
Hutton: 

“This good man tells us the thing got 
so bad with him that he saw that if he kept 
his eyes on these inequalities—these pros- 
perous bad people and all that—he would 
really lose his faith; whereupon he did a 
wonderful thing; he ran into church. I 
don’t think you come to church properly 
unless you run into it in order to escape 
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from something. I have no understanding 
of a faith which is not the deliverance from 
some confessed tragedy, some confessed 
bankruptcy of life.” 

If this is indeed what a man has a right 
to expect when he goes to church, it puts a 
large order on the church—does it not? 
How many churches are prepared to stand 
that test?—The Continent. 


Learning by Example 
PROFESSOR in chemistry in one of 
our leading institutions met his new 

class in the laboratory, and told them what 
happened to some students of a former 
class in their bungiing attempts at an ex- 
periment, and pointed to a hole in the ceil- 
ing as an abiding indication of the experi- 
ment, and then dismissed the class. It was 


their first lesson. There was no “lecturing” 
nor “preaching” ebout safety. He left it 
_ to them to draw their own conclusions. Of 
course, the students did not give up study- 
ing chemistry, nor making experiments, but 


000 


Our Father’s House 


L/F£ has so many pathways, 
So many roads to tread, 

And some we choose not wisely, 
But by our passions led. 

Then, when we’re faint and weary, 
With hearts sad and depressed, 

We turn unto our Father’s house 
For comfort and for rest. 


Our Father’s house is founded, 
Not on the shifting sand, 
But on the Rock Eternal, 
Forever it shall stand. 
Filled with Christ’s gracious presence, 
Its doors are opened wide 
To all who seek the Father, 
And who in him abide. 


What tender words of promise, 
What heavenly truths we hear! 
In God’s house of worship, 
The Father is so near. 
‘Tis there we bring our burdens 
And lay them at his feet, 
And come away rejoicing 
From this blest mercy-seat. 


Then let us hold in reverence 
Our Father’s house alway, 
Lest from its sacred portals 
Our feet might learn to stray; 
We need its precious teachings, 
We need its blessings all; 
Dear Lord, make us more willing 
To answer to thy call! 
—Emma Varwig. 


WAAC 


they learned the wisdom of caution in deal- 


‘ ing with the forces of nature and of learn- 


ing from the experiments and experiences 
of others. 

Now this is the larger wisdom which all 
persons need to acquire, and none so much 
as eager, venturesome youth. We may bid 
them live their own lives, make their own 
experiments, seek for new experiences, but 
also to remember that others have lived 
before them who have tried many experi- 
ments, some with incalculable benefit to 
themselves, and others with tragic conse- 
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quences to themselves and to those who 
loved them above all else in the world. 
Wisdom requires that we recognize these 
facts of life, and that we avail ourselves 
of the constructive and beneficial experi- 
ments, and avoid destructive and death- 
dealing experiments. The margin for new 
experiments is large enough to satisfy all 
persons without repeating the tragic 
blunders of others. Daily life is the labor- 
atory wherein we may observe the experi- 
ments that make or unmake men and 
women. Let us increase the number of 
the wise, not of the fools——The Universal- 
ist. 


Pointed Paragraphs 


O not let your wishbone slip in where 

your backbone ought to be. 

Folks who are wrapped up in themselves 
must get rather chilly sometimes. 

Enough happiness is wasted to supply 
the whole world. 

The Lord does not want vnderstanders; 
he wantsgbelievers. 

Our blessings come to us as soon as we 
are ready to receive them. 

Too many advantages are disadvantages. 

Everything in life has its price; the ques- 
tion is, “Is it worth it?” 

Perhaps it is not so much the greatness of 
your trouble that makes you complain as 
the littleness of your spirit. 

Don’t use a gallon of words to express a 
spoonful of thought. 

If you would not fall into sin, keep away 
from the brink of temptation—Agnes M. 
Gerb, in The Gospel Messenger. 


Why We Fail 


OME time ago I was conducting a series 

of meetings, and one night among those 
who sent requests for prayer to the plat- 
form was a woman who asked that we 
might join her in prayer for her son. I 
learned afterward that he was an only son, 
and was just about to be graduated from 
law school. The pastor told me, however, 
that his mother was very bitter toward 
some of the people in the church, and es- 
pecially toward a relative. That night I 
told the people that a heart filled with 
bitterness was a sure cause of failure to 
have our prayers answered, and that lady 
went home very angry. The pastor did all 
he could to make her understand her sin- 
fulness, but she would always reply: “I 
will never forgive that woman.” As the 
meetings continued her bitterness seemed 
to increase. Finally the last night of the 
meetings came, and her son was still out of 
the Kingdom. That night the pastor’s wife 
watched for her, and at the close of the’ 
meeting asked her to come into the pastor’s 
study and meet the woman toward whom 
she felt so bitter and sett’e the matter. 
After considerable persuasion she did so, 
and the pastor knelt and prayed, and then 
both women rose and kissed each other and 
sought forgiveness. 

In the meantime I was conducting the 
after meeting, and the first man to accept 
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Christ that night was the son of the wom- 
an who had allowed the sin of bitterness 
to keep her from the joy of the Lord. The 
very moment she got right with God, he 
gave her her son. The spirit of Jesus 
Christ is the spirit of love, and the man 
who has a feeling of bitterness in his heart 
can not be used of his Lord. A bitter heart 
will always hinder the work of God’s Spirit 
in the church, and more than one church is 
absolutely without saving power because 
some of the members have quarreled and 
allowed the matter to remain unsettled.— 
Bible Magazine. 


The Joy of Christ 


HE Savior was “a man of sorrows,” but 

every thoughtful mind has discovered 
the fact that down deep in his innermost 
soul he carried an inexhaustible treasury 
of refined and heavenly joy. Of all the 
human race, there was never a man who 
had a deeper, purer, or more abiding peace 
than our Lord Jesus Christ. “He was 
anointed with the oil of gladness above his 
fellows.” His vast benevolence must have 
afforded him the deepest possible delight, 
for benevolence is joy. There were a few 
remarkable seasons when this joy mani- 
fested itself. “At that hour Jesus rejoiced 
in spirit, and said, I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth.”—-C. H. Spur- 
geon. 


A College Girl’s Daring 


EAL pluck and bravery were exhibited 

by Jean Dickinson, Smith, 1919, for two 
years a teacher at Yenching College, Teng 
Shih K’ou, Peking, China, when, during a 
recent trip into the interior of northwest 
Shensi with Mary McClure, another mission 
worker, she assisted in the rescue of a Chi- 
nese village from the clutches of bandits 
who descended upon the town from the 
mountains. The burning by the robbers of 
the next town, where all the men were 
killed and the women were carried away to 
the mountains, had thrown the town into a 
state of terror. Upon the request of the 
headman of the village, these two American 
girls, accompanied by a Chinese pastor and 
a Bible woman, went seven miles into the 
wilds of the hills, up to the stronghold of 
the chieftain, to be the life of the village. 
After a parley of two hours, they secured a 
written protection from the chieftain, who, 


although he accepted the tribute they 
brought, later returned the wedding jewelry 
that had been contributed by the woman of 
the town. A mounted escort of fifteen 
bandits, some in silks and some in rags, 
but all armed to the teeth, with banners 
flying and musical instruments sounding, 
accompanied the two girls down the moun- 
tain. The village was so grateful for the 
rescue that they let Miss Dickinson have 
two donkeys, which they had refused her 
before, to hasten her long journey across 
three provinces and the Yellow River rapids 
back to her college-—The Congregationalist. 


oO 


HE Bible is the one book thoroughly 

worth the whole love of the human soul 
because it is the record of the religious ex- 
perience of men in their growing knowledge 
of God, or the story of God’s progressive 
unveiling of himself as men were able to 
receive him; and, most of all, because it 
gives us Jesus Christ, the culmination of all 
revelations of the Father and the test of 
all religious experience. It is forevermore 
the book.—W. C. Bitting. 








Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Amos S. Allen, Finesville, N. J. 

F. S. Hendershot, Hepburnville, Pa. 

W. M. Jay, Everett, Pa. 

Ernest D. Gilbert, 4 College Place, Defiance, Ohio. 
Rufus E. Emmert, West Manchester, Ohio. 

J. C. Orebaugh, Darlington, Ind. 

L. L. Spalding, Merrimac, Mass. 

Alfred W. Hurst, Defiance, Ohio, 

Cc. A. Duncan, R. R. 2, Atlanta, Ind. 

W. E. Brock, Veedersburg, Ind. 

Ernest Treber, Mooreland, Ind. 

B. eae. Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Mrs. ©, E. Nash, 5918 Ridge Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
W. May, Crystal Spring, Pa. 

. R. Van Cleave, Merom, Ind. 

T. Walters, Buffalo, Ind. 

. W. Cash, Lebanon, Ind. 

J. Beisiegel, Winona Lake, Indiana. 

C. Barrett, Conshohocken, Pa. 
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YORK AND CUMBERLAND CONFERENCE 


The York and Cumberland Christian Conference 
will meet in its seventy-ninth annual session with 
the York Corner Christian Church, October 5-7, 1923. 

WILus G. MOULTON, Secretary. 

York Village, Maine. 


Notice 


The Board of Trustees of The Christian Publishing 
Association will meet in regular annual session in 
the chapel of the C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio, 
on Tuesday, October 16, 1923, at two p. m. All 
persons having business to present to the board will 
either be present at that time or have these matters 


in the hands of the Secretary before the above- 


mentioned date, 
O. W. Wurre.ock, President, 
Huntington, Ind. 
H. Russert Ciem, Secretary, 
” Greensboro, 'N. C. ; 





CHURCH WANTED 


I will close my work with the Trimble Church at 
meeting of the Southern Wabash Conference, and 
will be open for engagement with another pastorate 
for either one-fourth or half time. 


G. W. SHEPHERD. 
209 South Ave., Sumner, Minois. 





MERRIMACK CONFERENCE 
a Merrimack Christian Conference will hold its 


nin annual 
Church of Woodstock, Vermont, October 2-4, 1923. 


The conference will convene at seven-thirty p. m., Oc- 


2. E. R. CasweELL, é ’ 
W. E. Baker, Secretary, mn 
Ravena, N. Y. 


RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 
CONFERENCE 


The eighty-eighth annual session of the Rhod 
Island and Massachusetts Christian Conference will 
SS See a men 26, —_ at ten a. m., 

mue throug nesday, tembe: L 
the Elmwood Christian Church, Srovidenee, Ri ” 


Eva H. CHase, Secretary, 


7 Providence, R. 
E. J. BopMAN, President, a ini 
3520 N. Main St., 
Fall River, Mass. 





NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE 


The October or mid-year meeting of the New 
Jersey Christian Conference will be held in the 
Finesville, New Jersey, Christian Church, October 
19-21, 1923. <A fine program is in course of prepara- 
tion, and a cordial invitation extended to all in- 
terested to come and enjoy it.’ We urge a full 
attendance of our ministers and lay workers. Mat- 
ters of great importance to our work will come be- 
fore this meeting. 

W. iH. H 

Irvington, N. J. on 


RICHLAND UNION CONFERENCE 


The Richland Union Christian Conference will 
meet with the Mound Park Church, Rev. Guy Bailey 
pastor, Thursday afternoon at two p. m., October 
11, 1923, and continuing until the fourteenth. The 
time of meeting has been postponed, the time as 
formerly announced conflicting with the Gays Mills 
Fair. Railroad tickets shouid be purchased over the 
Kickapoo Railroad to Viola, Wisconsin, changing 
ears at Wauzeka. Guy Baler, President, 

Soldiers Grove, Wis. 

J. M. Turk, Secretary, 

Boscobel, Wis. 


SOUTHERN WABASH ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The one hundred and fourth annual session of the 
Southern Wabash Illinois Christian Conference will 
convene with the Mt. Gilead Christian Church, Rich- 
land County, Illinois, on Tuesday, October 2, 1923, at 
two p. m. and continue until the following Friday 
afternoon, ; 

Mt. Gilead is located about eight miles north and 
west of Olney, Ill. Trains will be met on the Illinois 
Central, running north and south at Dundas, Ill., on 
an Baltimore and Ohio, running east and west, at 

ney. 

A full representation of all the ministers and 
churches is desired. Visitors from other churches 
and conferences are welcome. 

I. H. Piunxett, Secretary, 


Palestine, IU. 
AtvIn QO. Jacoss, President, 
Olney, Iil. 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO CHRISTIAN 
CONFERENCE 


The eighty-sixth annual session of Northwestern 
Ohio Christian Conference will be held with the 
Lafayette Christian Church, beginning Thursday eve- 
ning, October 18, 1928, and continuing over the 
following Sunday. The official board will meet 
Thursday afternoon at two p. m. 

Lafayette is located seven miles east of Lima on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

A splendid program is being arranged and we 
are hoping that every church in the conference will 
be represented with delegates. 

G. W. Fourz, Secretary, 
Harrod, Ohio. 
J. C. President, 


Britton, Mich. 





The Latest Religious Titles 


The Bible ——~-——=S&|~SSSséEwaangelistic Aids and Sermons ||‘ JESUS CHRIST AND * Bible 
A HARMONY OF THE COSPELS 
FOR STUDENTS OF THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST 
Rev. Professor A. T. Robertson, D.D. 


thorough revision of the famous 
Broadus harmony. 8vo. Net, $2.50 
THE LIFE OF LIVES. The Story of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, for Young 


People. Louise Morgan Sill 
Mary M. Russell, author of “‘Dramatized 
Bible Stories” says, “It will be wel- 
comed by all workers with young peo- 
ple.”’ 12mo. Net, $1.50 


TYPES OF PREACHERS IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Rev. Professor A. T. Robertson, D.D. 
Colorful portraits of outstanding New 
Testament leaders. 12mo. Net, $1.60 


THE CHURCHES OF ThE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Rev. George W. McDaniel, D.D. 
The principles and practices of the New 
Testament churches, with lessons for 
today, by the pastor = the First Baptist 
Church, Richmond, Va. 12mo. Net, $1.75 


iS THE BIBLE THE 
INERRANT WORD OF GOD? And 
Was the Body of Jesus Raised from 


the Dead? R. A. Torrey 


Dr. Torrey says, “If something is not 
done to stem the tide of unbelief, the 
outlook is appalling; hence this book.” 

12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE RETURN OF CHRIST 
Prof. Charles R. Erdman, D.D. 


“The purpose of this work is to promote 
harmony of belief concerning the return 
of Christ.”.—The Author. Net, $1.00 


BIBLE STORIES RETOLD FOR 
THE YOUNG 
Rev. Alexander R. Gordon, D.D. 


A series of Bible stories in Dr. Gordon’s 

inimitable style. Will eventually cover 

the entire Bible. 

V6l. tt Stories from Genesis 

Vol. Il The Exodus Period 

Vol. Ill Stories from Judges and 
Samuel Each 12mo. Net, $1.25 


Essays and Doctrine 
THE REALITY OF JESUS 


J. H. Chambers Macaulay, M.A. 
This brilliant author finds the reality of 
life itself in the reality of Jesus. 

12mo. Net, $1.75 
THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF 
A CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 


T. R. Glover, D.D. 
The Swarthmore Lecture for 1912, on 
the Christian Church in the light of its 
history. 12mo. Net, $1.00 


THE PILGRIM. Essays on Religion 
T. R. Glover, D.D. 


“We value this book for the wonderful 
papers in which the author develops the 
theme already set before us in ‘The 
Jesus of. History.’ "—The Challenge. 
12mo. Net, $1.75 


LIFE AND HISTORY 
Rev. Lynn Harold Hough, D.D. 
Twelve addresses of the kind that have 


made Pr. Hough famous as a modern 
seer, on two continents. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


PSYCHOLOCY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 

Rev. T. W. Pym, D.S.O., M.A. 
A practical application of the new psy- 


chological methods to Christian living. 
12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE ESSENTIALS OF 
CHRISTIANIT 

Rev. Prof. Henry C. Sheldon, D.D. 
A popular treatment of the great doc- 


trines of the Christian faith. 
12mo. Net, $2.00 


Fifth & Ludlow Streets © THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


Evangelistic Aids and Sermons 
EVANCELISTIC TALKS 


Noonday messages from the Nashville 
campgign, 1922, reaching the height of 
pulpit power. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


REAL RELIGION. Revival Sermons 


Gipsy Smith 
Heart-searching appeals, preached in 
America, spring of 1921. 12mo. Net, $1.35 


PASTOR AND EVANCELIST 
Rev. Charles L. Goodell, D.D. 


The incentives methods, and rewards of 
pastoral evangelism, by the author of 
“‘Heralds of a Passion.’’ 12mo. Net, $1.35 


THE TEARS OF JESUS 
Rev. L. R. Scarborough, D.D. 


tevival sermons by the leading evange- 
list of the South, 12mo. Net, $1.25 
PREPARE TO MEET COD 


Rev. L. R. Scarborough, D.D. 
More revival sermons on ‘‘The Central 
Passion of the Gospel.” 12mo. Net, $1.25 


Religious Education 
MOTIVES AND EXPRESSION IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Professor Charles S. Ikenberry 

A complete program of hand work and 

other expression, by the Dean of the 

Department of Religious Education of 
Daleville College. 

Profusely illustrated. 8vo. Net, $2.00 


STORIES FOR SPECIAL DAYS IN 
= CHURCH SCHOOL 


Margaret W. Eggleston 

Choice and tested stories for all the 
special days, such as Christmas, etc. 

Frontispiece. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


Recreation 
It iS TO LAUCH Edna Geister 


Games and stunts for the Church social 
and home party, by an expert Director 
of Recreation. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


ICE-BREAKERS AND THE ICE. 
BREAKER HERSELF Edna Geister 


Another book of games, telling how to 
get people to play and enjoy them. 
12mo. Net, $1.35 


Missions 
WONDERS OF MISSIONS 


Caroline Atwater Mason 
A survey of the great outstanding events 
of missionary history by the author of 
“The Little Green God.” 12mo. Net, $2.00 


THE BOOK OF MISSIONARY 
HEROES Basil Mathews 


Thirty-two stories for young people, of 
daring deeds, revealing the romance of 
missions. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


MISSIONARY HEROES OF AFRICA 
Rev. J. H. Morrison, M.A. 


shining succession from Robert 
Moffat to Mary Slessor, with original 
material. by an authority on Africa. 
With map of Africa. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


MAKING THE WORLD CHRISTIAN 
The Essential Objectives in Mis- 
sionary Endeavor. 


ishop John Monroe Moore, D.D. 
The philosophy of modern evangelical 
missions. 12mo. Net, $1.75 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT LAWS OF 
LIVINCSTONIA 


W. P. Livingstone 

The story of the man who realized David 
Livingstone’s dream, by the famous 
author of ‘‘Mary Slessor.” 
Fully illustrated. 8vo. Net, $3.00 


Social Christianity 
FACING THE CRISIS 


and of social problems, by the author of 
“Everybody’s World.’’” 12mo. Net, $1.50 


DO 


JESUS CHRIST AND THE 
WORLD TO-DAY 


Grace Hutchins and Anna Rochester 
“The authors seek Christ’s way of life 
for individuals, classes, nations.”—The 
Christian Century. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


Sermons 
THE FINALITY OF CHRIST 
Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. 


Recent sermons by the fearless English 
preacher. 12mo. Net, $1.35 


THE SAFEST MIND CURE and 
Other Sermons 
Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. 


“For fresh, vigorous thought . 
this book would be hard to _ beat. es 
The Challenge. 12mo. Net, $1.35 


SERMONS FOR DAYS WE 
OBSERVE 
Rev. Frederick F. Shannon, D.D. 


A collection of some of the finest special 
addresses of the minister at Central 
Church, Chicago. 12mo. Net $1.50 


SERMONS FOR SPECIAL DAYS 
Rev. Frederick D. Kershner, LL.D. 


Twenty-one notable sermons covering 
all the important occasions of the 
church year. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


SERMONS FOR THE GREAT 
DAYS OF THE YEAR 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D.D. 


The famous lecturer and preacher, in 
this volume travels the round of the 
year’s celebrations. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


_ THE VICTORY OF GOD 
Rev. James Reid, M.A. 


“If you would know how sermons can 
be long and strong, and doctrinal and 
intensely interesting, read this volume.” 
—The Expository Times. 12mo, Net, $2.00 


THE MEANING OF LIFE 
Rev. A. Edwin Keigwin, D.D. 


Unusual and gripping sermons on life’s 
an by the pastor of the West End 
Presbyterian Church, — York. 

2mo. Net, $1.50 
SERMONS ON BIBLICAL 


CHARACTERS 
Rev. Clovis G. Chappell, D.D. 


Vivid sketches of the human personal- 
ities of the Bible, such as help to fill 
the great “Representative Church” in 
the national capital. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


BIBLE TYPES OF MODERN 
WOMEN-—Second Series 
Rev. W. Mackintosh Mackay 


Winsome biographical sermons. Its 
companion volumes in the ‘“‘Bible Types” 
series have gone through several edi- 
tions 12mo. Net, $1.50 
THERE ARE SERMONS IN BOOKS 
SS 


Rev. William L. Stidger 
Eleven of the famous dramatic book 
sermons, such as Mr. Stidger preaches 
to congregations of three thousand. 
12mo. Net, $1.50 
Inspirational 
THE PLACE OF BOOKS IN 


THE LIFE WE LIVE 


Rev. William L. Stidger 


Expert book guidance by a man of books. 
Mr. Stidger reads at least one a day. 
12mo. Net, $1 -50 


Sermon Illustrations 
STORIES AND POEMS FOR 
PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
Rev. A. Bernard Webber 


A usable and well-selected collection, 
thoroughly classified and indexed. 

12mo. Net, $1.50 
THE WISDOM AND WIT OF 


T. DeWitt TALMAGE 


a a tatatetett 
A classified collection of the beautiful, 
impressive, and touching thoughts and 
illustrations of the great preacher, se- 
lected and arranged by his daughter, 
May Talmage. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


DAYTON, OHIO 








